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POTAWATOMI I: PHONEMICS, MORPHOPHONEMICS, AND 
MORPHOLOGICAL SURVEY 


CHARLES F. Hocxerr 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


1. Phonemes 
2. Morphophonemics 
2.1. External Morphophonemics 
2.2. Internal Morphophonemics 
2.21. Formulae and Symbols 
2.22. From Formulae to Phonemics 
2.23. Weak-Vowel Loss 
2.24. Treatment of Clusters 
2.3. Discussion 
3. Morphological Survey 
3.1. Participation of Morphemes in Bound 
Forms 
3.11. Primary Derivation 
3.12. Secondary Derivation 
3.13. Possessed Themes 
3.2. Participation of Bound Forms in Free 
Forms 
3.21. Noun Inflection 
3.22. Nouns Underlying Particles 
3.23. Preterital Nouns 
3.24. Independent Order of Verbs 
3.25. Imperative Order of Verbs 
3.26. Conjunct Order of Verbs 
3.3. Close-Knit Phrases 
3.4. Summary: Classes of Morphemes 


In this and subsequent articles of the 
series is offered substantially what consti- 
tuted the writer’s Doctoral Dissertation at 


Yale, 1939.1 The material is somewhat con- 

1 Field work summers 1937-8, under grants from 
Social Science Research Council, spring 1940 under 
an anonymous grant administered through the 
University of Chicago; preparation of dissertation 
spring 1939 under grant from American Council 
of Learned Societies. Thanks are due to these 
agencies and to numerous individuals, including 
Leonard Bloomfield, Murray Emeneau, Morris 
Swadesh, George Trager, and Carl Voegelin. Pre- 
viously published: Potawatomi Syntax, Lg. 


1 


densed, particularly in the section on 
phonemics and in the omission of lists; but 
no attempt has been made at a thorough- 
going revision which would reinterpret the 
raw data in the light of more recently de- 
veloped techniques of analysis. Occasion- 
ally, however, I’indicate lines along which 
revision would be desirable. 


1. Phonemes.? Potawatomi has five 
vowels: /i/ (machine), /e/ (led), /a/ 
(father), /o/ (réle), and /u/ (about like the 
a of sofa). Vowelsdo not occur in utter- 
ance-initial nor next to each other. 

There are six obstruent consonants: 
/ptéks8/. These occur freely in all posi- 
tions, and in clusters of two or more. Each 
single obstruent or cluster of two occurs in 
two varieties: a lenis type, single lenis ob- 
struents being frequently voiced in voiced 
surroundings, and a fortis type, indicated by 
postposed /:/, whieh is longer, always voice- 
less, and more strongly enunciated. The 
single fortis stops do not occur in utterance- 
initial or -final: ?0 k-we the woman, but 
initially kwe woman. 

There are five nonobstruent consonants: 
/mnwy/ and /?/. These occur freely in 





15.235-48 (1939) [essentially chapter 11 of the dis- 
sertation]; The Position of Potawatomi in Central 
Algonkian [PPCA], Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. XXVIII, 
537-42 (1942; published 1943). Statements made 
in Potawatomi Syntax will not be repeated here. 
Reprints of PPCA are available on request, from 
the author. 

2 Based on PPCA §1, a condensation of a long 
chapter of the dissertation. Detailed description 
of the phonology is left for separate treatment. 
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all positions, and in clusters next to each 
other or next to obstruents. 

I have no accurate information on intona- 
tions and the like, and write commas and 
periods where convenient. 

In interjections occur certain sounds not 
subsumed in the phonemes listed above: /h/ 
and nasalization of vowels: ?ahaw well! aha! 
then, next, both vowels long and nasalized, 
high pitch on the first, falling pitch and a 
stress on the second; he Hm! Sol, falling 
intonation, nasalized vowel of /e/ timbre or 
any other, or even a syllabic nasal. 


2. Morphophonemics. 


2.1. External Morphophonemics. From 
utterances we extract worps (essentially, 
stretches before and after which the infor- 
mant will pause on occasion; but see 3). 
Some of these appear in different phonemic 
shapes depending on environment. In each 
such case of alternation, we set up as BASIC 
form that form from which, with a simple set 
of statements, all the other forms can be 
predicted. It is possible to do this without 
introducing special morphophonemic sym- 
bols and without making lists. 

Words which in utterance-initial begin 
with prevocalic /?/ occur in utterance- 
medial, after a consonant, both in this form 
or without the /?/: ?otan town: ktuSyamun 
(?)otan we go to town. The form with /?/ 
is basic. 

Words which in utterance-medial begin 
with a fortis stop /p t: & k-/ occur in utter- 
ance-initial without the fortis feature: 
nwapma k-we: kwe nwapma IJ see_ the 
woman. The form with fortis stop is basic. 
This alternation does not apply in the case 
of clusters of more than one obstruent which 
are fortis: these occur in the same shape in 
utterance-initial. 

Words which in utterance-medial before 
a scmivowel or nasal end in a fortis stop 
occur in all other conditions without /:/: 
muk- nwapma:nwapma muk I see the 
beaver. The form with /-/ is basic. 
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When a word with basic final fortis stop 
precedes a word with basic initial prevocalic 
/?/ within an utterance, either /-/ fails to 
appear, or /?/ fails to appear, or both: 
muk ?otu :muk: otu:muk otu the beaver 
over there. 

There is free alternation between utter- 
ance-initial /y/ and /?y/, and between /w/ 
and /?w/, all prevocalic. Medially the al- 
ternant with /?/ is more common when a 
vowel or semivowel precedes, and that with- 
out /?/ usual elsewhere. We establish as 
basic form, for each individual word, which- 
ever alternant better suits the requirements 
of internal morphophonemics (2.2). 

With some speakers /w/ does not occur 
interconsonantally; for others it does when 
the preceding consonant is /k/ (or /k*/?). 
For both dialects one has wtuk-weyomun 
wapman: wapman tuk’weyomun he sees his 
wife; the form with /w/ is basic. 


2.2. Internal Morphophonemics. From 
the basic forms of words we extract 
MORPHEMES (minimum recurrent partials 
with constant meaning). A great many of 
these appear in differing phonemic shapes 
depending on environment, and the state- 
ment of these alternations cannot be made 
without resort to special morphophonemic 
symbols, or lists, or both. We use both 
techniques, the choice depending on 
convenience. 

It is worthwhile to begin by surveying 
some of the more far-reaching types of al- 


ternation. Note first pairs such as the 
following: 
nkutSuwe he wins a race 
nnuktuSwe I win a race 
ktumotke he’s fishing 
nkwutmotke I’m fishing 
pmos’e he’s walking 
npums‘e I’m walking 


The second of each pair has an initial /n/ 
lacking in the first, and, accompanying this, 
a different internal structure, though the 
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similarities are obvious. The similarities 
and differences are revealed clearly if we 
write thus: 


n kut Suwe 
nnuk tus we 


k tumoéke 
nkwut moéke 


p mos‘e 
npum s’e. 


The similarity is one of consonantism, save 
for the /w/ which appears in the second 
member of the second pair, and not in the 
first member. The difference is in the loca- 
tion of the vowels, though in each pair some 
vowels occur in both members. 

Another type of alternation appears in 


nmina I’m giving it to him 
kmis you re giving it to me 
nnus’a I’m killing him 
knus: you’re killing me 
(nwapma I see him 

kwapum you see me). 


The first member of each pair has initial 
/n/ and final /a/; the second member of 
each pair has initial /k/ and final zero. 
Comparison of the first two pairs with the 
third (and with many others) shows that 
/min/ and /mi8/ are the same element, and 
/nus'/ and /nus:/ likewise. In some ele- 
ments, therefore (but not in all), there is an 
alternation between final /n/ and /8/, or 
between final /s*/ and /8°/. 

Alternations of the two kinds just illus- 
trated, and of a few other kinds, we take 
care of by using special morphophonemic 
symbols. Other less far-reaching types we 
handle by making lists; some of the latter 
are not dealt with in the present section. 


2.21. Formulae and Symbols. For our 
morphophonemic formulae we use all the 
symbols used for the phonemic transcrip- 
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tion, calling them, by analogy, ‘vowels,’ 
‘consonants,’ etc., and in addition the follow- 
ing nine special symbols: U,O,E, *, N, 
T-,T,S:,a/e. The presence of one or more of 
these symbols in a graph marks it as a mor- 
phophonemic formula instead of as a 
phonemic transcription, but since it is also 
necessary to cite formulae which contain no 
special symbols, we mark formulae with a 
root-sign (./) whenever necessary to avoid 
ambiguity. 

U and O are WEAK VOWELS. Phonemi- 
cally they are sometimes, respectively, /u/ 
and /o/, sometimes zero: thus pmos‘e he 
walks and npums’e I walk both contain the 
stem pUmOs'e.° The other vowels are 
STRONG. 

E is used finally in the formulae of noun 
stems where, if no suffix is added, it is 
phonemically zero, but if a suffix follows it 
is phonemically /e/: nk-at my leg and 
nk‘aten my legs both contain k:atE. Note 
that while E, like U and O, is sometimes zero 
phonemically, sometimes the vowel written 
with the equivalent lower-case letter, the 
conditions for these alternations are quite 
different for E. 

a/e is used finally in the formulae of verb 
stems where with certain following suffixes 
it is phonemically /a/, with certain others 
it is /e/ (see 7). 

* is always zero phonemically, but mor- 
phophonemically functions as a consonant. 
Thus the word formula kUSatUsU# ends 
in a consonant, and is phonemically kSatsu 
he is glad, just as nUkUSatUs, ending also 
in a consonant, is phonemically nkuSatus- 
I’m glad—in each case a weak vowel before 
a final consonant is phonemically present. 

N, T, T-, and S: are written in morpheme- 
final position in those morphemes which 
appear sometimes with phonemic /n t t: s‘/ 
respectively, sometimes with /§ &¢8:/ (ex- 
amples in 2.22 below). 


2.22. From Formulae to Phonemics. 
The morphophonemic formula for a mor- 
pheme (or larger element) is set up on the 
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basis of the different shapes in which that 
morpheme appears. In order to tell, from 
a series of formulae for morphemes that 
occur in a word, the phonemic shape of the 
basic form of the word, certain rules of 
transformation have to be known. These 
are as follows: 

1. When the formulae for the separate 
morphemes have been assembled in proper 
sequence, the following alterations are made 
at their borders: if a weak vowel and a 
strong vowel stand adjacent, the weak vowel 
is dropped (save for morpheme-initial O; 
see 3 below). If two weak vowels stand 
adjacent, one is dropped: if either is O, the 
resulting single weak vowel is O, otherwise 
it is U. When a morpheme-final consonant 
precedes a morpheme-initial consonant, U 
is inserted (‘connective-U’), save in a few 
cases in which the second consonant is 
/y w/; these cases have to be listed. 

2. Before an inserted U, and before an 
initial +/i/ of a following morpheme (and 
before initial ./y/?), N, T, T-, and S- give 
V8 && 8:/ respectively; otherwise they give 
Vntts/. Vy/ before ~i/, and W/w/ 
before +/o/, are replaced by +/?/. 

3. The resulting morphophonemic nota- 
tion for a sequence of morphemes is a WORD 
FORMULA. From such a formula, certain 
weak vowels are deleted: details in 2.23. 

4. Finally, consonant clusters formed by 
the deletion of intervening weak vowels are 
simplified: details in 2.24. 

The result is the base form of the word, 
subject to further changes in form depend- 
ing on environment within the utterance. 

Examples: /n/ I + nUkUtUN beat in 
a race + +/a/ I-him; after operation one: 
n-U-nUkUtUN-a; after operation two: 
nUnUkUtUna; after operation three: 
4/nnuktuna; after operation four: nnuktuna 
I beat him in a race. This example illus- 
trates insertion of U in step one, replacement 
of N by +/n/ in step two, weak-vowel loss 
in step three, but nothing in step four except 
the replacement of morphophonemic sym- 
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bols by phonemic symbols that, in this case, 
happen to look the same. 

Vn/ + nUkUtUN + /we/ intransitive: 
after 1: n-U-nUkUtUN-U-we; after 2: 
nUnUkUtUSUwe; after 3: ./nnuktuSwe; 
after 4: nnuktuSwe J win a race. 

pUm around here + ~/y/ be + »/k/ they 
(which by special morphophonemics changes 
a preceding U to ~Vi/: 1: pUm-U-y-U-k, 
with special change pUm-U-y-i-k; 2: 
pUmU?ik; 3: ./pmu?ik; 4: pmu?ik they are 
around here. 

kwUtUmoT to fish + V/ke/ intransitive 
+ * he, she: 1: kwUtUmOt-U-ke-*; 2: 
kwUtUmotUke#¥; 3: kwtumotke#¥; 4: 
kwtumotke he is out fishing for those speak- 
ers who have /kw/ before a consonant, 
ktumotke for those who do not. 

UnUnU#w man: 1: UnUnU#w; _ 2: 
UnUnUx#w; 3: nunu¥w; 4: nunu man. 
Compare the plural: UnUnUnUsw + /k/ 
animate plural (which does not change a 
preceding U to +/i/): 1: UnUnU#w-U-k; 
2: UnUnUXwUk; 3: nung#wuk; 4: 
nunwuk men. 

nUt J + puk-Ué + ~/wep/ (the combina- 
tion means let go of) + N transitive animate 
+ ~Sa/ I-him: 1: nUt-U-pUk-Ué-U-wep- 
U-N-a; 2: nUtUpUk-UéUwepUna; 3: 
Vuotupk-uéwepna; 4: ntupk-uéwepna I let 
go of him. With V/n/ I instead of nUt J: 
1: n-U-pUk-Ué-U-wep-U-N-a; 2: nUpUk:- 
UéUwepUna; 3: ~Wnpuk-¢uwepna; 4: 
npukéuwepna I let go of him. 


2.23. Weak-Vowel Loss. In word for- 
mulae containing two weak vowels and no 
other vowels (by operations 1 and 2, 2.22, 
the vowels are necessarily non-adjacent), 
the first weak vowel drops, the second stays 
(U as /u/, O as /o/): tUSU = tiu where; 
Uk-U = k-u land. 

In all other word formulae a different 
pattern is involved. A final weak vowel 
drops. A weak vowel followed by a final 
consonant or cluster, or by a consonant or 
cluster which precedes a final weak vowel, 














a ae —— ae 


a ee ee.” ee ee 
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is retained. In the rest of the formula, in 
any sequence of one or more weak vowels, 
the odd-numbered ones drop. To the ex- 
amples already given (2.22) may be added: 
UéUtUmoxy chipmunk = éutmo;nUkiwUne 
I wallow around = nkiwne; nUéat-amO I 
sneeze = néaé:am; éaé:amOxX he sneezes = 
éaé-amo. 

Morpheme-initial O requires special treat- 
ment.? If preceded (in a word formula) by 
a consonant, such an O is retained or dropped 
according to the principles stated above, 
but even if it is retained a weak vowel in the 
next syllable may behave as though the O 
had dropped: nUtOtUt-Unan J get tt 
= either ntott-unan or  ntotut-nan; 
nUtOkUmam my chief = either ntokmam or 
ntokumam. When such an O is initial in 
the word formula, it is replaced by /wU/ 
and weak-vowel loss is then regular: OkUma 
chief = wUkUma = wkuma; ?e ~ OtUt-- 
UnUman IJ acquired it = ?e wtut-numan. 


2.24. Treatment of Clusters. Except for 
changes specifically mentioned here, clusters 
resulting from the loss of weak vowels remain 
unchanged—that is, each consonantal mor- 
phophoneme resolves to the phoneme which 
is written with the same letter, and # re- 
solves to nothing. 

Interconsonantal and _ postconsonantal 
final ./wy/ drop, except /w/ after /k/ 
before a consonant for some speakers: 
piwapUkwE iron = piwapuk; pok-Uma#y 
plum, peach = pok'ma; kwUtUmoéUkex 
he’s fishing = k(w)tumotke. 

An obstruent cluster resulting from weak 
vowel loss, or an obstruent or obstruent 
cluster which comes to stand next to a non- 
obstruent consonant by virtue of weak vowel 


8 Possibly should read ‘root-initial O.’ The 
situation is the result of an irregular alternation 
in PCA between initial and postconsonantal /we/ 
and /o/; thus Pot. wkuma chief is from PCA weki- 
maawa, Pot. ntokmam my chief from PCA neto(o) 
kimaama, Pot. ntokumam my chief is an analogical 
(?) reformation. 

4The symbol ~ represents word juncture (8). 
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loss, is fortis or lenis as follows: if two ob- 
struents fall together, and the second is 
fortis, the cluster is fortis. If a fortis spirant 
(V/s: 5*/) comes to precede a lenis stop, the 
cluster is fortis. But a fortis stop followed 
by a lenis stop gives a lenis cluster. Fortis 
stops become lenis if flanked by /?/. /sk/ 
occurs only in fortis variety, save when 
flanked by /?/, from whatever morpho- 
phonemic source. Clusters of more than 
three obstruents do not occur within a word, 
and in those of three there is no fortis-lenis 
contrast. Examples: nUtOtUt-Unan I get 
uw = ntotutnan or ntott-unan; nUpUk:-- 
UéUwepUna I let go of him = npukéuwepna; 
nUtUpUk-UéUwepUna ibid = ntupk-ué- 


wepna; es'UpUn raccoon = _ esp'un; 
nUkUk:U?wa I choose him = nkuk?wa; 
nUtUkUk'U?wa ibid = _ ntukk-u?wa; 
nUpisUkonUye J dress = _ npisk-onye; 


paskUsUkUn gun = pasksukun.5 

A resulting cluster \/Sks/ appears thus or 
as /sks/: so the last form given appears also 
as pasksukun. 

When two like obstruents fall together, 
/pp pp: tt tt G6 é@ kk kk-/ remain = un- 
changed, but +/ss ss: 88 83°/ become /s: 8°/. 
In rapid speech, geminate stop clusters may 
occasionally be reduced to a single fortis 
stop, but in slow speech this happens only 
with the spirants. Thus tUtU ~tUte it’s ripe 
= ttu tte, but was: Us‘ox he shines = was’o. 

In rapid speech +/n/ frequently appears 
before /p/ as /m/, and, less often, before 
/p'/. Similarly, m/ appears as /n/ 
before /t t:/, but not as /n/ (phonetically 
velar) before /k k-/. In slow speech only. 
the replacement of ./np/ by /mp/ occurs: 
%e ~ nUpot he died = ?e mpot. We indi- 
cate this change throughout in the phonemic 
transcription; the others, being more 
sporadic, are considered to be covered by 
this statement and the writing will be mor- 


5 The statement in PPCA 9 is oversimplified, 
and should be modified to agree with the descrip- 
tion above. 
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phophonemic, e.g. mt‘uk ¢ree, rather than 
nt‘uk. 

Vww/ and ~Jyy/ give /?w/ and /?y/: 
wUwapUman he sees him = ?wapman, and 
hence, by external morphophonemics, 
(?)wapman. 


2.3. Discussion. The pattern of evanes- 
cent vowels in present-day Potawatomi 
arises from a quite similar pattern of loss of 
PCA short vowels in the development of 
Potawatomi from PCA. PCA ii, ee, aa, and 
00 become Potawatomi /ieao/ respec- 
tively; PCA i, e, and a all fall together into 
Potawatomi /u/, except when they are lost, 
and PCA o gives Potawatomi /o/ except 
when it is lost. These losses have not taken 
place under the special stylistic conditions of 
singing: ?esp‘un raccoon, morphophonemi- 
cally ?es'UpUn(U), is sung as ?es‘upunu. 

Phonemically, Pot. /o/ from PCA o and 
from PCA oo are indistinguishable. Mor- 
phophonemically, PCA o gives Pot. /O/, 
and PCA oo gives Pot. ./o/. There is no 
question in this case but that morpho- 
phonemically there are two distinct ele- 
ments. With /u/ the case is different. 
There should, given no analogical disturb- 
ance and no borrowing, be no need to set up 
both /U/ and V/u/, since any PCA i, e, 
or a should appear under certain rhythmic 
conditions as /u/, under others as zero. 
But such disturbing factors have entered 
the picture. Thus motuy bottle (Fr. 
bouteille) is morphophonemically ./motuy/ 
with stable VWu/; ef. the plural motuyun 
bottles. Likewise my grandchild (which if 
it is a loan word comes from an Algonquian 
source), nos‘us’; cf. plural nos‘us‘uk. 

With some manipulation it would be pos- 
sible to eliminate stable +«/u/ morpho- 
phonemically. Thus bottle could be set up 
as motU#Uy, and the statements which 
have been made would account for the 
phonemic shapes in which the element ap- 
pears; my grandchild could be set up as 
nos*Us-Us:, and the same would be true. 


That I did not do this (in 1938-9) was due 
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partly to the fact that I knew something of 
the history of the language, and was guided 
thereby in my formulation of descriptive 
morphophonemics for Potawatomi. That, 
of course, is no real reason; but even though 
the alternative is logically possible one may 
question whether much would be gained 
by it. 


3. Morphological Survey. In 2.1 we de- 
fined words tentatively as ‘stretches before 
and after which the informant will pause 
on occasion.” We now supplement that. 
Certain successive morphemes in an utter- 
ance are joined together by internal morpho- 
phonemics, others by external morpho- 
phonemics. Worp JUNCTURE is any border 
between successive morphemes between 
which internal morphophonemics does not 
apply. A word is a segment between suc- 
cessive word junctures.® 

This test and the first do not always cor- 
relate perfectly. Occasionally an informant 
will pause at a point where the phonemic 
and morphophonemic construction of the 
elements involved does not permit us to say 
for sure whether internal or external mor- 
phophonemics is involved; thus in ?o0 k-we 
the woman (morphophonemically »/?o/ and 
/k'we/). Occasionally no pause has been 
observed at a point where clearly external 
morphophonemics are involved: nkuko? ns‘a 
I. kill him quickly (nUkUko?, nUs‘a; if the 
joining were internal, one would get 
a connective U: *nUkUko?UnUs‘a = 
*nkuko?nus‘a). When the two tests do not 


6 Harris (among other places, in Lg. 21.285 [1945]) 
shows how it is often convenient to describe in- 
ternal and external morphophonemics at the same 
time: in each particular statement, if a symbol, 
say ~, representing word juncture is present in 
the environment which calls for a certain mor- 
phophonemic replacement, the change is external, 
if not, it is internal. The Potawatomi case is an 
interesting inversion of this: instead of defining 
internal versus external morphophonemics in 
terms of word juncture, it is almost unavoidably 
convenient to define word juncture in terms of the 
two different kinds of morphophonemics. 
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agree, we follow whichever one calls for 
postulation of word juncture. In some 
neither test clearly demands word juncture, 
and yet we posit it on the (more or less 
vague) analogy of similar forms, providing 
our statements of morphophonemics would 
not be thereby disrupted. 

In this morphological survey we describe 
the patterns by which morphemes partici- 
pate in larger forms, not larger than a single 
word save in a few cases of close-knit phrases 
which are more easily presented here than 
with the rest of syntax.’ 


3.1. Participation of 
Bound Forms. 


Morphemes in 


3.11. Primary Derivation. A Root + a 
MEDIAL + & FINAL = & DERIVED PRIMARY 
stEM. There may be more than a single 
root, or medial; some stems contain no root 
or no medial, but both root and medial are 
not lacking. By postulating zero finals, 
but not otherwise, one can say that there is 
always one final. There are also MONO- 
MORPHEMIC primary stems. 

Stems are either NOMINAL Or VERBAL; this 
depends on the final for those stems which 
contain one. 

Noun stems fall into gender classes, 
ANIMATE and INANIMATE. Noun stems 
which contain a root are INDEPENDENT; 
those which contain no root are DEPENDENT. 
Independent stems occur in both uNpos- 
SESSED and PpossEssED themes (3.13); de- 
pendent stems occur only in the latter. 

Verb stems fall into four categories de- 
pending on the final: TRANSITIVE ANIMATE, 


7 From this point on Potawatomi was easy; with 
rare exceptions it was possible simply to follow the 
traditional analysis of other central Algonquian 
languages, translating examples into Potawatomi. 
The debt to Leonard Bloomfield is apparent 
throughout. Particularly helpful in the descrip- 
tion of Potawatomi was his Algonquian (consulted 
in manuscript form 1938-9; now published: Harry 
Hoijer and others, Linguistic Structures of Native 
America, New York, 1946, pp. 85-129 [Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 6]). 
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which occur in inflected forms showing per- 
son and number of animate subject and 
animate object, TRANSITIVE INANIMATE, With 
animate subject and inanimate object, 
ANIMATE INTRANSITIVE, with only an ani- 
mate subject, and INANIMATE INTRANSITIVE, 
with only an inanimate subject. 

Hereafter the following abbreviations will 
be used: nad, nat, nid, nit for nouns, re- 
spectively animate dependent, animate in- 
dependent, inanimate dependent, and inani- 
mate independent; ta, ti, az, it for the four 
classes of verb stems. 

Examples: Root plus final: /n/ + 
Vapo/ = VWnapo/ drink, nit. Root plus 
medial plus finals pUm + ~V/ai/ + Us = 
pUmatUs live, ai. Medial plus final: +/os-/ 
+ Vzero/ = ~/os:/ father, nad. 


3.12. Secondary Derivation. A stem + 
a final = a SECONDARY sTEM. To a con- 
siderable extent the same finals occur in 
primary stems and in secondary stems, but 
there are differences. Thus a noun stem 
may underlie a noun stem: +/natwe/ snake 
+ Vs'/ = Vnatwes:/ little snake. A noun 
stem may underly a verb stem: Us‘ema( # y) 
tobacco + -+/k‘e/ = Usemak-e prepare 
tobacco. A verb stem may underlie a noun 
stem: pUmUn have as a pet, ta + akUn = 
pUmUnakUn a pet. And a verb stem may 
underlie a verb stem: wapUm see, ta + 
Vay/ passive = wapUmay be seen, at. 

In one case the pattern of secondary 
derivation is different: a DERIVATIONAL PRE- 
Fix + a noun stem = a derived stem: 
O + V/os:/ father, nad = O?os: have a father, - 
at. (The insertion of /?/ is also irregular.) 


3.13. Possessed Themes. The unpos- 
sessed theme of a noun stem is homonymous 
with it: Us‘ema(*y) tobacco, nai, singular 
/s‘ema/. The possessed themes have the 
following structure: PERSONAL PREFIX + 
noun stem (+ POSSESSIVE DERIVATIVE 
SUFFIX) (++ PERSONAL SUFFIX). Dependent 
stems do not take the possessive derivative 
suffix; some independent stems always take 
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it, some never, and some optionally (this 
requires lists). In any case, the possessive 
derivative suffix need not be regarded as a 
morpheme in its own right: it is a mechani- 
cal product, where it occurs, of the other 
elements involved, and carries no separate 
meaning. A personal suffix occurs if the 
possessor, indicated also by the choice of 
prefix, is plural. For the person-number 
categories, which recur elsewhere in the 
language, it is convenient to have a set of 
abbreviations: J first person singular (al- 
Ways animate), 2 second person singular 
(animate), 3 third person singular animate, 
0 third singular inanimate, 3’ obviative 
animate, 0’ obviative inanimate, /2 first 
person plural animate inclusive (of person 
or persons addressed), 15 first person plural 
animate exclusive, 25 second person plural 
animate, 35 third person plural animate, 05 
third person plural inanimate. Of these, 
3, 0, and 3’ are represented indifferently 
by the form for 3 in the case of the possessor 
of a possessed theme, and 35 and 06 likewise 
by the form for 35. 

Examples: /n/ 1 + -/os*/ father + 
Vnan/ plural possessor including 1 = nos’- 
Unan our (15) father (singular nos-nan). 
Vk/ 2 + Vos'/ + V/wa/ plural possessor 
excluding 1 = kos'Uwa your (25) father 
(singular kos‘wa). 


3.2. Participation of Bound Forms in 
Free Forms. 


3.21. Noun Inflection. A noun theme 
+ one or two PARADIGMATIC SUFFIXES = a 
NouN (free form). We use the same terms 
for the completed nouns and for the para- 
digmatic suffixes present in them: SINGULAR 
(8, 0; suffix +/zero/), PLURAL (85, 05), 
PLURAL VOCATIVE, and, for animate themes 
only, OBVIATIVE (3’) and SECOND OBVIATIVE 
(3”; the obviative paradigmatic suffix oc- 
curring twice in succession). There is also 
@ SINGULAR VOCATIVE, homonymous with 
the singular except in a few kinship terms, 
where it is highly irregular. 
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Examples: nos'Unan our (16) father + 
Vzero/ = nosnan our (15) father (8). 
nos'Unan + +/k/ animate plural = 
nos‘nanuk our (15) fathers (365). 

Obviation is a syntactical device reflected 
in noun and verb morphology. If two ani- 
mate third persons are mentioned in the 
same short context, only one is in third 
person form; the other (if it is not first or 
second person) is obviative. If there are 
three, the third may be in second obviative. 
The meaning of the obviative morpheme(s) 
is, roughly: this third person ts less important 
than the one not marked by an obviative mor- 
pheme, or marked by one less occurrence of it.® 


3.22. Nouns Underlying Particles. A 
noun theme (+ the obviative paradigmatic 
suffix) + the LOCATIVE SUFFIX = a LOCATIVE 
PARTICLE (free form). Examples: ¢ik near, 
by ~ Utop'UwUn table + V/k/ locative = 
éik top:wunuk by the table. +/éiman canoe 
+ /Wk/ = éimanuk zn the canoe. wUtUk-- 
Uk-om his (8) kettle (nai) + -/n/ obviative 
+ Yk/ = wtukk-omnuk in his (3) kettle (8’). 

Some locative particles contain, before 
the locative suffix, an element which does 
not recur elsewhere: nam pyek underwater. 
(Possibly ./pye/ water is a suppletive al- 
ternant of ./nUpi/ [a root] water, be wet.) 


3.23. Preterital Nouns. A possessed 
noun theme with paradigmatic suffixes may 
be followed further by a PRETERITAL SUFFIX; 
the total is a noun (free form). The mean- 
ing is that the possessive relation no longer 
exists at the time of speaking, due to some- 


8 The usual description of obviation begins with 
meaning: the less important of two third person 
animate referents is put in the obviative. The 
statement in the text seems more in keeping with 
our general habit of starting with form. Note 
that in some cases there is no freedom of choice as 
to which referent is to be obviative, which not: 
possessed nouns may show third person possessor, 
obviative possessed, but not vice versa; ti verbs 
have form for $ actor, 3’ object, but not for 3’-3. 
Obviation for inanimates occurs in Pot. only in the 
participials of iz verbs. 
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thing which has befallen the possessed ob- 
ject or person: -/nos'/ my father + 
~/zero/ singular + pUn = nosp-un my de- 
ceased father; nUtimanUm my canoe + 
Vzero/ + pUn = néimanmupun the canoe 
I used to have (now lost, stolen, or destroyed). 


3.24. Independent Order of Verbs. A 
personal prefix + a verb stem + paradig- 
matic suffixes = a verb in INDICATIVE, 
NEGATIVE, OF DUBITATIVE mode.? The in- 
dicative and negative modes are used for 
statements and for some questions in or- 
dinary conversation (other questions use an 
equational construction with a participle). 
The paradigmatic suffixes distinguish the 
three modes; in addition, together with the 
personal prefixes, they delimit the person 
and number category of subject and, if 
transitive, object, and may contain a pre- 
terital element (cf. 3.23). The dubitative 
mode includes not only finite forms but also 
a participle. 

Personal prefixes occur except in third 
person intransitive forms; therefore 77 verbs, 
which have only third person forms, never 
appear with personal prefixes. Example 
(indicative): ~/n/ + wapUm see, ta + 
Va/ 1-3 = nwapma I see him. 

Between the personal prefix and the verb 
stem (in indicative and negative) may occur 
certain particles called PREVERBS, separated 
from each other and from the verb stem by 
word juncture. A personal prefix is in such 
a case placed before the first preverb, with 
internal morphophonemics: »/n/ + +/tep/ 
get to, succeed in ~ nUs kill, ta + Va/ = 
ntep ns‘a I get to kill him. 


3.25. Imperative Order of Verbs. A verb 
stem + a paradigmatic suffix = a verb in 
IMPERATIVE Or PROHIBITIVE mode. These 


® Following Bloomfield, loc. cit. 42 (but he 
classes imperative and prohibitive as separate 
orders, where we put them together). The dubi- 
tative turned up in Pot. only towards the end of 
my last field trip, and I do not have sufficient forms 
to warrant discussion beyond that in this section. 
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always have second person subject, so that 
a verbs lack these forms. The suffixes 
specify the mode and delimit person and 
number of subject and, if any, object: 
V/pya/ come, ai + /n/ imperative 2 = 
pyan come here (2)!; Vpya/ + Vk-un/ 
prohibitive 2 = pyak-un don’t come here (2)! 


3.26. The Conjunct Order of Verbs. A 
verb stem + certain paradigmatic suffixes 
= a verb in CONJUNCT or PARTICIPIAL mode. 
The conjunct, used alone, expresses a wish: 
V/pya/ come, ai + /t/ 3 = pyat if he 
would only come! It is also used in certain 
types of dependent clauses; but most often 
it appears subordinated to a preverb /e/, 
as the most customary formation in story- 
telling and other hearsay narration: ?e ~ ki 
past time ~ ~/pya/ + v/t/ = %e ki pyat 
he came; with pwa not before the stem, ?e 
ki pwa pyat he didn’t come. 

The participial has suffixes different from 
those of the conjunct only in third person plu- 
ral subject forms, but in addition is marked 
by a vowel-change morpheme +/ablaut/ 
(‘initial change’), simultaneous with the be- 
ginning of the stem. In participial and 
conjunct, as with indicative and negative, 
certain preverbs may precede the stem; in 
the participial mode, if preverbs precede, 
than the +/ablaut/ morpheme is simultane- 
ous with the first of the preverbs instead 
of with the stem: Vki/ past time + 
Vablaut/ ~ V/pya/ + vt/ = ka pyat 
the one who came. 

Like the indicative, the conjunct (and 
participial?) have special endings for 
preterit. 


3.3. Close-Knit Phrases. The use of pre- 
verbs with verbs has been mentioned (3.24, 
3.26). 

A few bare roots are used as first members 
of NOUN COMPOUNDS: word juncture sepa- 
rates the members, paradigmatic and per- 
sonal suffixes come after the second member, 
personal prefixes before the first. Thus 
Vwap/ white ~ kUno # w eagle + +/zero/ = 
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wap kno white eagle; pUpU8k black (?) ~ 
mU?we(#y) wolf + -+/zero/ = ppusk 
m?we lion. 

There is a similar formation with locative 
particles: ¢ik pyek on the shore (i.e., along- 
side of the water); tik wikwamuk by the 
house; k-wué yukwan on top; k-wué 
top*wunuk on the table; wéu yukwan towards 
something; the first element of this last ex- 
ample reappears with +/ablaut/ in weé 
ks‘unyak towards where tt is cold (from which 
English Wisconsin), a participial of an 7 
verb. 
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3.4. Summary: Classes of Morphemes. 
The classes of morphemes found in 
Potawatomi are: roots (3.11, 3.3), medials 
(3.11), finals (3.11,2), monomorphemic 
primary stems (3.11), one derivational pre- 
fix (3.13), personal prefixes (3.13, 3.24), 
paradigmatic suffixes (3.21, 3.24-6), locative 
suffix (3.22, 3.3), preterital suffix (3.23, 
4-6), initial change (3.26), and monomor- 
phemic particles, including preverbs (3.24,6). 
The possessive derivative suffix (3.13) is 
omitted from this list, as not constituting 
a morpheme in its own right. 


COMANCHE BABY LANGUAGE 


JosEPH B. CASAGRANDE 


CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 


The Comanche language! reveals an un- 
usually rich and formalized vocabulary of 
special baby words which were used in teach- 
ing the child to speak. Their use began 
when the child was old enough to under- 
stand, at about one year according to inform- 
ants, and dropped off as the child matured 
and learned the normal, adult locutions at 
the age of 3to4. Ifachild persisted in using 
these words after the age of 5 or so, it would 
be laughed at and ridiculed for its babyish 
ways. Today English holds sway and these 
baby words no longer function actively, al- 
though children in those families or house- 
holds where there are older persons who 
speak only Comanche may have some knowl- 
edge of them. So of necessity these data 
were recorded from the lips of adult speakers, 
most of whom, however, maintain a lively 
memory of the baby forms. 

The following list was checked with eight 
informants and is probably exhaustive. 
Where known, the adult form or derivation is 
given in brackets after the translation of the 
baby word or words. 

?4?h, 74x, ?4?hA something nasty or dirty; 
feces, urine, penis, a smell; warning to get away 
from something dirty; I have wet, dirtied my- 
self; command for baby to defecate. 

?a?hd:? no good! (said to baby). 

The next two forms are used in speaking to 
and by older children. They are derived 
from the baby words, but with regular verbal 
suffixes. 

?4?hi-kwhA go off and defecate! 

?A?hI, ?4?hini? I have dirtied myself. 

?and:, and: it hurts! (pointing to place); 
sore place, cut; command to child to get away 
from thing or place where it might get hurt. 


1 The material for this paper was gathered on a 
field trip sponsored by Columbia University to the 
Comanche Indians living near Indiahoma, Okla- 
homa during the summer of 1940. 
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?asi-, ?a?si: rectum; feces, defecation; any- 
thing nasty. 

?eroré:?, ?eré-?, ?eté:? white man [tdivo:? 
white man]. 

iti-?, Vitititi-? 2t’s hot! (command to stay 
away); fire, lamp, lightning, sun, flashlight, 
firewood; anything that will burn [iri-?, 
iririrt-?]. 

i-kéta? don’t; let me alone. 

?i- exclamation of surprise (women or 
babies). F 

hf, hi-kéta? as above; also used by adults; 
don’t (scared). 

ici-?, ?icicici:? cover me, dress me, I’m cold; 
it’s cold; command to stay away from some- 
thing cold. [?ici- used only as an excla- 
mation]. 

int? insect; any small noxious animal, to 
babies when one wants child to be afraid of 
something or leave it alone; bug, snake, scor- 
pion, ant, person; exclamation of fright. 
[?ini-]. 

a?tU give it to me! [?a'tU]. 

?um:4? good! nice! beautiful; said by 
mother when she wants to comb child’s hair, 
dress it; said to attract child’s attention to 
clothes, toy; anything bright or colorful that 
attracts the child: red, yellow, blue. 

?umé:?, mé:? cattle, cow, bull [onoma- 
topoeia]. 

papa:? I want a drink; water (pa: water]. 

pap6°?, popé:? dog. 

pepé-? ball (it was said by one informant 
that this word was used only by girls as boys 
didn’t play with balls) [na? sihpé:?]. 

piki-? pig (English; pig, piggy]. 

tatd:? something to eat, especially meat; I 
want, give me... ; eat! [ti'kap food, meat). 

taté-? shoes, moccasins [ta prefix meaning 
foot: tahtok6:? toe]. 

td?si vagina (t&?sip to baby when bouncing 
it on the knees. A personal name: one who 
has a vagina) [ta?1]. 
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tuti:? aulomobile, train, anything that 
whistles [onomatopoeia]. 

kakaé:?, kaka bird; head louse. 

kani-? house, tipi [{kanhI]. 

kok6:? fruit, candy, cookies; any snack be- 
tween meals; give me.... 

ciki-? chicken [English]. 

cici-? breast, bottle, milk, I want to be suc- 
kled! [picip milk, breast). 

ci?ci?, pici? mother to child when she is 
going to nurse it. 

mama’? horse; said by child when it wants 
to be carried on someone’s back. 

mama:? mother [English]. 

muki-?, muki-? giant, owl, bogey (to scare 
child) [related to mii-pic, the legendary giant 
owl]. 

mum? used to scare child; child’s ex- 
clamation of fright; the dark, thunder; cow. 

nana‘? it might hurt, get away; blood, sore, 
hurt; said if baby doesn’t feel well; if it is 
bitten or hurt by another child [see ?an4:]. 

nini*? doll; baby; little ones of animals; 
little... . 

ninici-? dear little doll, baby [related to the 
pronominal prefix, ni-, J, me]. 

wa?6:?, wa‘?6-? cat [adult: w4?o"]. 

?f?sI, ni?isik cover me! [adult: ?ihikI, 
ni?ihik]]. 

wi’asl] penis [adult: wi?A (wi?asi? male 
personal name one who has a penis)}. 

The sI here, and also in the baby word for 
vagina, t&?sI, is probably derived from the 
diminutive suffix, -cI. 


RELATIONSHIP TERMS 


pid mother (the regular adult word; there is 
no special baby word in common use). 

pipid said by some babies. 

?api-? father, father’s brother, father’s haic 
(friend) [?4pl address form; ?4hpi? reference 
form]. 

?ata-? mother’s brother, husband of mother’s 
friend [?4rhA address form; ?4ra? reference 
form]. 

paci-? older sister [pacI address form; pAci? 
reference form]. 
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nami‘? younger sister [ndmI address form; 
ndmi? reference form]. 

tak4-? sibling [takA address form; taka? 
reference form]. 

tami? younger brother [t4mI address form; 
tami? reference form]. 

pavi:? older brother [pavI address form; 
pavi? reference form]. 

paha:? father’s sister [pahA address form; 
paha? reference form]. 

kaku-? grandmother [mother’s mother is the 
adult meaning; k4kU address form; k4ku? 
reference form]. 

toké:?, toté:? grandfather, sometimes father 
(this form used by a younger child) [mother’s 
father is the adult meaning; tdkO address 
form; téko? reference form]. 

The following terms may also be used if 
the child is old enough to make the distinc- 
tion: kinti-? father’s father [kinU address 
form; kinu? reference form]; huci:? father’s 
mother |hiicl address form; hiici? reference 
form]. 

These kinship terms, other than those 
used for father, mother, and grandparents, 
probably appear relatively later in the child’s 
vocabulary. Just how far they are extended 
to include those relatives normally subsumed 
under them in adult usage is not certain, 
but they may be taken to apply primarily to 
those persons designated above or their sur- 
rogates. It is interesting to note that the 
maternal grandparental terms are those first 
used for all grandparents. This suggests 
matrilocal residence, or at least more inti- 
mate contact with the mother’s parents than 
with the father’s. 

In addition to the above list of formal 
baby words several characteristics of Coman- 
che children’s speech may be mentioned. 
There is a tendency for children to add the 
diminutive-endearing suffix, -cI and the re- 
lated -sI to words; e.g., haici:? for hafc 
friend. Reduplication,? as might be inferred 


2 Kroeber mentions this tendency to reduplicate 
in the speech of a Zuni child of 23 months whom he 
observed. A. L. Kroeber, The Speech of a Zuni 
Child, AA 18.529-34; the only published account 
of the speech development of a primitive child. 
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from the above list, is another feature: titii 
is said by little girls for ti-i, girl friend; pipid 
for pid mother, etc. Although reduplication 
is present in Comanche as a grammatical 
process, it performs no ostensible grammati- 
cal function in the child’s speech. Various 
phonemic substitutions are made; p for kw 
as pthI for kwihl wife; panA for kwanA odor, 
smell; also i for i as tids for tias, ete. One 
person carries the personal name, pita-si? one 
who always defecates, a “baby name’’, where a 
p is substituted for the kw in kwitA defecate, 
and the suffix -sI is also added. These sub- 
stitutions are not regular, but are commonly 
made by children learning to speak. Some- 
what more regular is the substitution of t for 
r (see examples in the word list). 

Several facts become apparent upon study 
of the above list of baby words. First, it 
must be recognized that these function not as 
single, simple words, but as whole sentences 
with many different, albeit related, possible 
meanings (exclamatory, imperative, declara- 
tive, interrogative) which are elucidated by 
gestures, intonations, and the context of the 
situation. They are really sentence-words. 
Phonetically the baby words are simple: 
there are no preaspirated consonants; the 
sonant plus h does not appear; whispered 
vowels and the defective phonemes, r and v, 
are rare and their appearance is probably 
late in the speech development of the child. 
The x phoneme and the long m are unique 
to the baby vocabulary. 

Reduplication is evident and appears to be 
especially common in those words generic to 
the baby language and basic to it. The 
baby word phonetic pattern of two syllables 
with the second vowel accented, long, and 
usually ending in a glottal stop occurs in 
most of the examples. Words derived from 
the adult vocabulary are put into this pat- 
tern, as may be seen from the relationship 
terms. Presumably it is in this phonetic 
form that words are first presented to the 
child. This seems consistent with our prac- 
tice of carefully enunciating words when 
teaching them to a child. 
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Language development poses several prob- 
lems for the genetic psychologist and anthro- 
pologist as well as the linguist. Some baby 
words are to be found in all languages, writ- 
ten and unwritten,’ though not commonly as 
formalized and in such abundance as in Co- 
manche. In all these baby words two facts 
claim attention: the universality of redupli- 
cation, and the use of simple phonemes, espe- 
cially the labials p, b, m, the stops t, d, k, g, 
and cardinal vowels. The use of simpler 
phonemes is probably explained in terms of 
the baby’s limited ability to manipulate his 
speech organs, since learning to speak even 
one’s native tongue involves the induction of 
an intricate set of motor habits and is a 
maturational process comparable to acquir- 
ing such other skills as walking or skipping. 
But the problem of reduplication is not so 
easy of solution. Jespersen has this to say, 
“Tt is simpler and more natural to refer these 
reduplications to the pleasure always felt in 
repeating the same muscular action until one 
is tired.’”4 But this seems an oversimple ex- 
planation. A natural tendency to redupli- 
cate may perhaps be granted and seems to be 
supported by the oft-made observation of 
the infant’s babbling repetition of the same 
sound. This proclivity seems to have been 
tacitly recognized by adults and conven- 
tionalized by them in reduplicated baby 
words.§ 


’The following references list baby words: 
Wayne Dennis, The Hopi Child, 1940, p. 35; also 
words from Shungopavi, Zuni, and Cochiti (per- 
sonal correspondence); A. F. Chamberlain, Notes 
on Indian Child-Language, AA, o. s., 3.237-41 
(1890) , 6.821-2 (1893) ; Edward Sapir, Nootka Baby 
Words, IJAL 5.118-9; Leo J. Frachtenberg, Ab- 
normal Types of Speech in Quileute, IJAL, 1.295-9; 
A. L. Kroeber, op. cit.; Otto Jespersen, Language, 
Book II, The Child, pp. 103-88 (1923). 

4 Jespersen, op. cit., p. 109. 

5 Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea, 
p. 36 ff., discusses the child’s speech education in 
Manus, and mentions the endless repetition back 
and forth between adult and baby of the same 
monosyllable. She says, ‘‘This random affection 
for repetitiousness makes an excellent atmosphere 
in which the child acquires facility in speech’’. 
Pp: 3%. 
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As the growth of speech facility parallels 
to a marked degree the maturation of the 
child’s intellectual capacities, one might ask 
how comparative speech phenomena reflect 
this. Does it take longer for a primitive 
child who has to learn a highly complex lan- 
guage, such as many North American Indian 
languages, to gain control of his language 
than, say, a Chinese or American child? 
At what age is the primitive child capable of 
making the subtle analogical formations’ 
that many primitive languages require? 

Some knowledge of children’s speech de- 
velopment and baby words seems essential 
for the anthropologist or psychologist inter- 
ested in problems of personality development 
and character structure. From the vocabu- 
lary itself one can form some idea of the 
child’s world in a given culture; what objects 
and affects impinge upon it. Discipline and 
attitudes are reflected, as in Comanche where 


6 Clyde Kluckhohn, who has made extensive ob- 
servations on Navaho children, feels that the 
Navaho child, as compared with the English- 
speaking child of the same age, is somewhat re- 
tarded in acquiring equal facility with his ex- 
tremely difficult language. 

7™See Leonard Bloomfield, Language, pp. 275 ff. 
(1933), and Chapter X of Edgar H. Sturtevant, An 
Introduction to Linguistic Science (1947). 
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feces, urine and the genitalia and feelings of 
disgust are equated, and where there are 
words used to frighten the child, admonish it, 
and control its movements. It seems likely 
that conscious speech training might be cor- 
related with later educational procedures 
and attitudes towards children. This seems 
true for the Comanche where the position of 
children was high as was general on the 
Plains. It also seems important to know 
how long baby words are used and, if they 
are reverted to later in life, under what con- 
ditions.2 The extension of kinship terms, 
the child’s induction into their use, and the 
varying importance of the different relatives 
or classes of relatives’ to the child are all 
relevant. 


8 Persistence in using baby talk was an impor- 
tant symptom of personality disturbance among 
Pilaga children where in extreme cases, those of 
half or full orphans, baby talk persists until the 
ninth year. In the most severe cases of per- 
sonality disturbances a pattern of phonetic sub- 
stitution is rigidly followed through and at times 
results in serious phonetic distortion. Jules and 
Zunia Henry, Speech Disturbances in Pilaga 
Children, Am. Jr. Orthopsychiatry, 10.362-9 
(1940). 

®H. Ian Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, 
London, 1939: Learning-Kinship Terms, pp. 38-42, 
has made an admirable start in this direction. 
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1. Introduction 
2. Augmentative x 
2.1. Definition of sounds 
2.2. Examples 
2.3. Augmented -tsxis, -tskis whip 
2.4. Augmentative as suffix 
3. Initial versus final aspiration 
3.1. Final h and initial x 
3.2. Final h and sof prefix 
3.3. Final h and y-, y-, and z-, stem 
initials 
3.4. Distinction between x- and -h 
4. Stem final h 
5. Diversity of change 
6. Summary 


1. At the outset the recorder of an un- 
written language does not know what the 
sounds of the new language are, yet he has 
to record them. Since he knows nothing 
about them, he does not know which of those 
closely related are distinctive, yet if he 
works on a phonemic basis, he wants to 
record only such sounds. He cannot realize 
his most important aim therefore until he 
has analyzed a great many forms so as to 
include all that is distinctive, to eliminate 
all that is unnecessary. The best he can 
do is to keep his problems constantly in 
mind, even after he thinks he has determined 
his phonemic system. Aspiration in Nav- 
aho illustrates this as well as other po‘nts 
important not only in the analysis of this 
language but significant in establishing ge- 
netic relationships as well. 


2.1. The sounds represented as t, k, ts, 
and tc may be described as phonemes and we 
may take care of the values tye, thye, txye, 
two, thwo, txwo and the like by definition. 
If however we conclude that tx and kx are 
never distinct we neglect one phase of the 
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language and leave no clue to our successors. 
I have shown how important the gradations 
in aspiration have become in Navaho so 
that t has sometimes become x, k has be- 
come x and x has become k.!_ These changes 
have come about by emphasis on the aspira- 
tion and slighting so as to eliminate the 
initial (perhaps the original or at least 
earlier) sound. _ 

In addition to this there is in Navaho a 
grammatical device in which the clusters 
tx, sx, tsx, tex, lx, zy, dzy and possibly others 
indicate an augmentative. A more force- 
ful action, a state exaggerated in size or 
quantity, or a pejorative may be expressed 
by aspirating the voiceless stem initial so 
strongly as to form a consonant cluster. 
Correspondingly the voiced initial clusters 
with y, as zy and dzy, but such voiced 
clusters are rare. 


2.2. Examples are given in pairs, with 
the regular form preceding the augmented 
form: -tih cover, wrap, -txih protect, conceal; 
-sat move like a feather, -sxat heavy object 
(as person) moves like a feather; -zi become 
static, silent, motionless, -zyi be dazed, para- 
lyzed, deadened;? -si make numb, -sxi para- 
lyze, deaden,* sq’ star, sxQ’ a so-and-so star; 
-sgs gleam like copper, be pink, -sxgs glitter 
like a red star; dzadi here, dzya-di here in 
this so-and-so place; dzit mountain, dzyit 
a so-and-so mountain; -tsa'z grow big, 
-tsxa‘z grow very large; -tsoh be yellow, -tsxoh 
be very yellow; -tcah cry, -texah scream; 
tea’? excrement (usual household word), 
tex’ excrement (vulgar); -tcih be red, 


1 Linguistic Diversity IJAL 11.161-2 (1945). 

2 The principal parts of the verbs of this pair 
do not correspond in form as closely as the other 
pairs, but they are definitely related (see 2.3). 

* This verb is the causative of -zi, -zyi since 
-l-z > -s- and -}-zy- > -sx. 
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-texih be very red, blush; -tcin have odor, 
exude odor, -tcxin have strong or unpleasant 
odor; tein dirt, texin parts of person subject 
to sorcery; *tc{- nose, -tex{ muzzle; -tcg’ bad, 
-texg’ wicked, essentially bad; -tcgt bad, 
evil, spoil, ruin, -texgt soil, pollute, dis- 
credit; ’attcd’{ one’s personal effects (one’s 
junk), ’antcx6’{ personal effects subject to 
sorcery; -ta‘t hate, -txa't (not -t-xacl) be 
exasperated. 


2.3. Among some speakers there has 
been a change from strongly aspirated k 
(kx) to x and, in a few cases, from x to k or 
kx. These are individual pronunciations 
of a single sound. When however x-aug- 
ment occurs, these speakers get a consonant 
cluster tsk rather than tsx and this happened 
to the stem -tsxis or -tskis jerk forcefully a 
long, narrow, flexible object; hence, whip. 
T have not found a stem -tsis with a cor- 
responding meaning. There is a stem -tsis 
which means absorb, saturate and another 
which means tremble, but these are distinct 
from the augmented -tsxis. The principal 
parts of all augmented forms correspond 
with those of the regular forms except for 
the stem initial, that is, the vowels, vowel 
changes with lengthening (as -tsxis pro- 
gressive and -tsx4:s inceptive), tone and 
closing consonant are the same. This simi- 
larity provides a test for the augment. 


2.4. I have laid emphasis on one part 
of a sound rather than another as a possible 
cause of origin (2.1), but there may be an 
historical cause: x or k of the consonant 
cluster may be a survival of an old suffix. 
Final -h of the stem is as important as h 
in any other position since it may point to 
relationship with final -y or other palatal, 
for instance, Navaho -tcah cry, weep; 
Chipewyan -tcay cry. 

Comparison of Navaho with California 
Athapaskan suggests the incorporation of 
suffixes in the verb-stem. Instances of the 
process are even demonstrable in Navaho 
as thih Lefty, the left-handed-one from 
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tiah-{ (-tlah awkward, lefthanded; -{ nomin- 
alizing suffix).* Such forms may be con- 
sidered as contractions. Hupa has a suffix 
-it which, suffixed to the present, forms a 
VERB CONTINUOUS OVER SPACE® which must 
be equivalent to Navaho PROGRESSIVE. 
It is no accident therefore that a large num- 
ber of progressive stems have -t as the final 
consonant. 

Hupa has an augmentative suffix -kyo® 
(Mattole -gw).? Navaho has complex rules 
of contraction involving assimilation, satu- 
ration and extension. A simple application 
of these rules would show that -tcah could 
assimilate one palatal at least without 
change, but the form -tcah ostensibly al- 
ready had one palatal as shown by its 
final -h (weakened from -y, k or g). Hence 
if another were involved it would be in 
evidence somewhere since -tcah has reached 
the saturation point for the assimilation of 
palatals (or of a particular palatal). Con- 
sequently -tcah-kyo>-tcxah. 

Here then the meaning which was easy 
to ascertain gives us: two possible reasons 
for a peculiar form like -tskis jerk ropelike 
object, vigorously, whip, switch, with -tsxis 
more common; a reason for the unusual x 
stem-initial without the -}- classifier; a 
clue to the phonetic and functional com- 
position of the verb stem; an explanation of 
genetic relationship in the loss of .a suffix 
and the consequent change of the stem. 

Father Berard in his first conversation 
with me years ago showed his realization of 
the presence of a phonemic x and to some 
extent recorded tx, tsx and tex; but since 
he did not differentiate the non-functional 
aspiration from the consonant cluster or 
analyze the use of x, his texts are wavering 
and inconsistent. 


4 Cp. H. Hoijer, IJAL 11.125 (1945). 

5P. E. Goddard, Athapaskan (Hupa) (Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, BBAE 
40.128). 

¢ Ibid. p. 107. 

7 Fang-Kuei Li, Mattole, An Athabaskan Lan- 
guage, p. 137 (University of Chicago, 1930). 
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The Sapir-Hoijer texts® do not differen- 
tiate the regular forms from the augmenta- 
tives because they treat both types of initial 
as a single phoneme. 


3. There is some question about the 
initial occurrence of h- or x-. Sapir’s 
informants seemed indifferent whether one 
or the other should be used; mine were 
strongly opposed to a sound as weak as h- 
for an initial, whether used with vowel -a-, 
-e-, -i- or -o-. They preferred x- for initial, 
-h for final in an element or stem.’ It is 
possible. that we may not be able to deter- 
mine which is correct. Doubtless now both 
are, but if we leave the way open for new 
information to be secured from analysis 
and comparison with other Athapaskan 
and with other individual Navaho speakers 
we may ultimately find a reason for the 
differences. 

It is important to determine whether 
we have x or h in any position because not 
only may x or h be used as a simple means 
of indicating the analysis of forms, but also 
if the forms are not the same, the elements 
probably have a different origin. For 
instance, xi- the prefix of REPETITIVE MO- 
TION is related to yi- REPETITIVE ASPECT, 
but is not identical with it; to yi- which has 
the same meaning as xi- but results from 
contraction with yet another yi- (that is, 
xi-yi-yi-); and to si-harm, but the final 
aspiration of a prefix like dah- contracts 
properly with other prefixes to produce 
different results even though they may have 
a yi- form. 

A few examples follow: dah- suspended, 
on top of (with static verbs), forward, 
forth (with verbs of motion) can assimilate 
yi-PROGRESSIVE, Yi-CONTINUATIVE and yi- 
83 OBJECT. 

dahi’4-} suspended round object moves pro- 


8 Navaho Texts (Linguistic Society of America, 
Iowa City, 1942). 

® Navaho Phonology. pp. 12, 15-7, 19-24 (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1945). 
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gressively (dah-suspended; yi-prog.; -'&-t 
round object moves prog.). 

dahi’ah round object is starting motion 
forward (dah-forward; yi-cont.; -’a‘h round 
object moves pres.). 

dahidi-’ah hang it (hat) up (dah-sus- 
pended; yi-S3 obj.; di-start from; yi-cont.; 
yi-pause; -n-S2 subj.; -’ach round object 
moves inc. cess.).1 


3.1. Compare with these forms the fol- 
lowing in which -h of dah- may be con- 
tracted with x- of xi- repetitive of motion: 
daxidéy{ he (or they dual) had started forth 
repeatedly moving a load; they had loaded 
(unloaded) (dah-forth; xi-rep. motion; di- 
start from; si-pf.; -ni-completive; -y{ load 
moves pf.). 

In the next forms -h does not assimilate 
to following y- because yi-z- and yiz- con- 
sist of so many elements that they do not 
readily tolerate further contraction and 
remain intelligible. 

dahyi-z’4 he repeatedly laid a round ob- 
ject up (on it); he repeatedly moved it a round 
object (so as) to suspend; he put them, up one 
by one (dah-suspended; yi-S3 obj.; yi-rep. 
aspect; si-pf. > -z in this setting; -’4 round 
obj. moves pf.). 

dahdayiz’4 each one held a round object; 
they (each one) moved it a round obj. sus- 
pended (dah-suspended; da-pl.; yi-S3 obj.; 
si-pf.; -’§, round obj. is, static). 

One may hear dahi-z’4 he repeatedly 
moved a round object up and dahdaiz’§ 
each one held it (round obj.) but the purists, 
usually old conservatives, consider these 
forms wrong. They say the young men 
(and of course the non-purists) do not show 


10 The following abbreviations are used: 1, 2, 
3, 4 persons; S3-3 the first number refers to the 
subject, the second to the object; cess. cessative; 
cont. continuative; inc. inceptive; obj. object; 
opt. optative; pf. perfective; pl. plural; pres. 
present; prog. progressive; rep. repetitive; S 
singular; subj. subject. 

Cp. Navaho Phonology. p. 39. But note 
that Hoijer’s use of augment is phonemic whereas 
mine is morphological. 
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proper understanding of the repetitive and 
often of other yi- (xi-) forms and are in- 
different to the distinctions. The signifi- 
cant point of this discussion and these ex- 
amples is the fact that xi-REPETITIVE OF 
ACTION breaks down in certain settings to 
yi-, yi- and perhaps even to si-, but yi-s3 
OBJECT, yi-PROGRESSIVE, yi-CONTINUATIVE 
and yi-REPETITIVE OF ASPECT do not. The 
points at which these changes occur (by 
contraction), since they are distinctive, 
furnish the tests for each prefix. 


3.2. Still another problem of final h 
of a prefix is its relationship to s, and I 
have the following apparently alternant 
forms. 

dahi’ah it a round obj. is moving forward; 
it round obj. suspended starts motion (dah- 
suspended; yi-cont.; -’ah round obj. moves 
pres.). 

dahi’a‘h, dasi’a‘h you are moving it sus- 
pended round obj.; you are carrying it (dah- 
suspended; yi-S3 obj.; yi-cont.; -n-S2 subj.; 
~’a‘h round obj. moves pres.). 

dahi’a‘h, dahyi’a*h, dasa’a*h he is carry- 
ing it round obj. (dah-suspended; yi-S3 0bj.; 
yi-cont.; -’a‘h round obj. moves pres.). 

I happen to have these examples as para- 
digm alternants; unfortunately they are not 
in context. -I therefore am unable to check 
them semantically at the moment but I 
suggest that si- forms, which appear in the 
dual as well as singular but not in the plural, 
belong to the si- paradigm rather than to the 
dah- one. There is a prefix si- which means 
harm, danger, difficulty, disintegration, hope- 
lessness, fatality used with verbs of culling, 
injuring, disintegrating, undoing. This pre- 
fix is distinct from the si-perfective since 
it occurs in the progressive and continuative 
as well as in the si-perfective where it 
markedly affects the forms. This prefix 
si-harm also breaks down to yi-, usually 
however in different ways and in different 
forms from Xi-REPETITIVE OF ACTION, and 
possibly from dah-yi-conTINUATIVE. When 
contracting with other prefixes there seems 
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to be a struggle between h-s>h and h-s>s 
and in some cases one dominates, in others, 
the other, and there may even be cases where 
both are allowed. 

Although I have seen examples in texts 
other than mine and although Hoijer gen- 
eralizes that -h before s- becomes s (-h-s->- 
s-), I have not found it." I get dahsitj 
he lies on top rather than dasitj. Similarly, 
I get do’ahsoxodobéjdah it is hopeless, 
in both cases with -h of dah- and ’ah- 
definitely aspirated. The example dacdi-y4 
he paused starting forth (my translation) 
of Sapir-Hoijer Navaho Texts 132:28 I 
analyze as follows: dah- forward; -j- for 
dji- S4 subject with dah-j->dac- since h 
unvoices a voiced fricative with which it 
comes in contact; di- start from (frequently 
dah-di- are used with verbs of motion); 
yi-prog.; yi-pause; di-yi-yi- > di'-; -y4 one 
person goes (PF). 

The assimilation of s to preceding h is 
another debatable question which needs 
more attention especially since, once more, 
different prefixes are involved and may 
perhaps be differentiated. It seems, for 
instance, that dah-si-harm > dahi-, but 
dah-si-pF. > dahsi-. 


3.3. My experience suggests that pho- 
netic laws which apply to prefixes apply 
also to the relationship between prefix and 
stem. This is shown by such forms as 
xonoh-s4 you 2 are wise (sTaTIc) with -oh- 
ya->-ohs§; nohsot from noh-yot you 2 are 
driving a few animals along (PROG.); dohs{‘} 
you two will eat it ({t eat PpRoG.); yorhsjh 
stand up you INC. CESS. OPT. (-7i'h stand). 
These forms demonstrate the instability of 
stem initials y, y and z; stem initials such 
as these furnish specific genetic clues. 


3.4. Since the final and initial aspirates 
do not behave alike and since their dis- 
tinction may be determined by the prin- 
ciples of contraction which work out in 
a regular way, it seems to me that we have 
here good evidence that my informants 
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have reason for insisting on a distinction 
between x-initial and -h final. 


4. The problem is more direct when the 
final aspiration of verb-stems is concerned. 
A mass of material may be assembled to 
indicate that processes occurred by which 
-y and perhaps other palatals were lightened 
to become -x and -h although they some- 
times seem to have become ” as the stems 
were developed by one tribe and another.” 
I believe that reliable recordings of these 
languages and comparison with Navaho 
will show whence various portions of the 
Navaho vocabulary derive. At least cer- 
tain processes and changes point to the 
west, others outstandingly to the north. 
At any rate, the final consonant of the 
Navaho stem is often -h, probably not -x, 
except when exaggerated by the x-speakers." 


5. The fact that the x-speakers exag- 
gerate all aspirate sounds should warn us 
once more of a well-established fact, that 
changes may have come about as tribes 
with their speech peculiarities moved away 
from others, but that the old forms may 
have been restored, sometimes even by 
different processes, and are not necessarily 
survivals. 


6. This paper aims to point out the 
possibility of error in a premature deter- 
mination of phonemes, illustrating im- 


WYJAL 11.165 (1945). 
MTJAL 11.159 (1945). 
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portant morphological devices which may 
be missed by considering certain sounds the 
same before sufficiently extensive analyses 
are made. Navaho interpreters, some of 
whom have analytic ability, object to con- 
sidering the strongly aspirated initial sound 
the same as the final aspirate which is very 
lightly articulated. The use of x after a 
consonant to form a consonant cluster of 
the type Cx was discussed as a hitherto 
unrecognized grammatical device to express 
augmentation (except incidentally by Wil- 
liam Morgan). The discussion of this 
device is an example of the overlapping of 
processes which often result in similar 
forms in Navaho—augmentation of the 
stem initial may be due to emphasis on 
aspiration or to incorporation of a suffix in 
the stem. 

Verbs show different phonetic patterns 
depending upon the relative effect of one 
prefix on another, a prefix ending in -h 
dominates certain initials with which it 
comes in contact, whereas x-initial shows 
different effects. These facts suggest that 
phonetic -h and x- indicate different pho- 
nemes; in my opinion dependent on causes 
other than their position before a particular 
vowel. All of these factors, as well as the 
presence or absence of stem final -h are of 
value for purposes of reconstructing forms 
and determining genetic relationships. 


4 Young, Robert W. and Morgan, William. 
The Navaho Language, p. 142 (Education Divi- 
sion, U. S. Indian Service, Phoenix, Arizona, 
1943). 
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1. Numerical stems. 

The numbers /-39 are bound stems. 
Here they are illustrated with the prefix 
laga- which is one of the prefixes listed 
under section 2. 

The stems for the numbers 1-10 are single 
morphemes: / lagatam; 2 lagatuy; 3 laga- 
tutu; 4 lagatati; 6 lagakis; 6 lagatdxan; 7 
lagatuhun; 8 lagacahin; 9 laganahac; 10 
lagakaw. 

The stems for the numbers //-19 are 
based on -kaw ten. Their semantic value 
is equal to the sum of the constituent 
forms: 1/1 lagakawtam (10 + 1); 12 laga- 
kawtuy (10 + 2); 13 lagakawtutu (10 + 3); 
14 lagakawtati (10 + 4); 15 lagakawkis 
(10 + 5); 16 lagakawtaxan (10 + 6); 17 
lagakawtuhun (10 + 7); 18 lagakawcahin 
(10 + 8); 19 lagakawnahac (10 + 9). 

The stems for the numbers 20-39 are 
based on -puxam twenty: 20 lagapuxam; 
21 lagapuxamtam (20 + 1); 22 lagapuxam- 
tuy (20 + 2); 23 lagapuxamtutu (20 + 3); 
24 lagapuxamtati (20 + 4); 25 lagapuxamkis 
(20 + 5); 26 lagapuxamédxan (20 + 6); 
27 lagapuxamtuhun (20 + 7); 28 lagapuxam- 
cahin (20 + 8);29 lagapuxamnahic (20 + 9); 
30 lagapuxamkaw (20 + 10); 31 lagapuxam- 
kawtam (20 + 10 + 1); 32 lagapuxam- 
kawtuy (20 + 10 + 2); 33 lagapuxamkaw- 
tutu (20 + 10 + 3); 34 lagapuxamkawtati 
(20 + 10 + 4); 35 lagapuxamkawkis 


1 The information for this paper was received 
from various informants during several field trips 
over the past four years to the Tepehua town of 
Huehuetla, Hidalgo, Mexico, and was done under 
the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguis- 
tics. The phonemes of the Tepehua language are: 
Pp, p, t, t, k, k, g, é, é, ¢, 8, X, C, é, l, lh, m, 0, 
w, y, h, a, 4, i, i, u, a. 


(20 + 10 + 6); 36 lagapuxamkawédxan 
(20 + 10 + 6); 37 lagapuxamkawtuhun 
(20 + 10 + 7); 38 lagapuxamkaweahin 
(20 + 10 + 8); 39 lagapuxamkawnahac 
(20 + 10 + 9). 

The numbers between 40 and 100 are based 
on -puxam twenty preceded by tu- two 
(morpheme alternant.of -tuy as given above), 
tutum- three (morpheme alternant of -tutu 
as given above), tati- four, and kis- five? 40 
tupuxam (2 X 20); 41 tupuxamtam (2 X 
20 + 1); 46 tupuxamkis (2 K 20+ 5); 50 
tupuxamkaw (2 X 20 + 10);3 51 tupuxam- 
kawtam (2 X 20 + 10 + 1); 55 tupuxam- 
kawkis (2 X 20 + 10 + 5); 60 tutumpuxam 
(3 X 20); 70 tutumpuxamkaw (3 X 20 
+ 10); 80 tatipuxam (4 X 20); 90 tati- 
puxamkaw (4 X 20 + 10); 100 kispuxam‘ 
(6 X% 20); 400 lagatatikispuxam (4 X 
[5 X 20]); 500 lagakiskisbuxam (5 X [5 X 
20]); 1000 lagakaw siyentus (10 X 100). 


2. Certain prefixes may occur with numeri- 
cal stems. These depend upon the thing 
enumerated, whether an object or abstract 
entity, and indicate certain things regarding 
it. The following are a few of the common 
prefixes. 


2.1. Prefixes occurring with numbers 
which precede the noun which they modify. 

laga-, general prefix: lagatam kawayuh 
one horse (kawayuh horse); lagatam xanta 
one flower (xanta flower). 


2 Sometimes the number for four reales is used 
and to it is added the amount necessary to make 
the desired number. E.g. lagtati?4 lagapuxam 
50 + 20 or 70. 

3 Although the Tepehua Indians use constantly 
the smaller numbers, the larger ones from 50 on 
(except the reales) are gradually being replaced by 
their Spanish equivalents. 

‘The Tepehuas also use the Spanish ciento, 
making it tam siyentus one hundred. 
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?agx-, refers to complete, separate things: 
?agxtuy ?alhiki two pieces of paper (?alhiki 
paper); ?agxtati xapth four pieces of soap 
(xApiih soap). 

pué’a-, used for pieces put together: 
puc’dtuy Kiw two pieces of board nazled 
together (kiw board). 

gan-, used for round slender things: gan- 
kaw kiw ten trees (kiw tree); gankis maka? 
five fingers (maka? finger). 

tih-, used for things different from others 
as to color and class: tihtutu pumpu? three 
distinct pieces of cloth (pumpu? cloth); tihkis 
ciwinti five different words (éiwinti word). 


2.2. Prefixes occurring in special numerical 
forms without a noun object. 

kilhma- group of people; kilhmakis five 
groups of people. 

kaklh- pieces; kaklhtati four pieces; ka- 
kIhtam one piece. 

mix-, used to count days: mixtutu three 
days (from now); mixtuhun seven days (from 
now). (There are other special words for 
days, incorporating the numerical stems, 
e.g. tuxam day after tomorrow.) 

pumaga-, indicates that the things enu- 
merated are sections of a whole round thing: 
pumagatam one section (as of an orange). 

pis-, used for bundles or bunches tied up: 
pistam one bunch (as of grass or lettuce). 

galh-, used for things that approximate 
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a hill of growing things: galhtati four hills 
(as of corn or coffee). 

pigin-, used for counting multiples of 
three cuartillas of corn: pigintutu twelve 
cuartillas of corn (-tutu three). 


2.3. Prefixes forming numbers which oc- 
cur with or without a modified noun. 

lag-, used for counting pesos or reales (the 
old monetary system still used among the 
Tepehuas): lagtuy two reales; lagkaw pixth 
ten pesos. However, when only one or two 
pesos are to be mentioned, they occur with- 
out the prefix lag-. E.g., tam pixth one 
peso. The prefix lag- is also used in certain 
forms that are accompanied by the third 
person prefix x-. E.g., xlagtuy its second 
time. 

pumda-, used to number persons or ani- 
mals: pumatuy two persons; pumakis ka- 
wayuh five horses (kawayuh horse). 


3. The suffix -in ~ -iin ~ -n is added to the 
numbers when referring to each thing men- 
tioned. (The alternants are determined by 
the morphemes they follow.) Examples 
are: lagatamin one each; lagatiyin two each 
(the -u- of -tuy changes to -i-); lagatutin 
three each; lagatatin four each; lagakisin five 
each; lagataxanan six each; lagatuhunan seven 
each; lagacahinan eight each; laganahacin 
nine each; lagakawin ten each; lagapuxaman 
twenty each. 
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1. Introduction 

2. Basis for timing 

8. Extent of timing 

4. Application of timing 


1. In Shipibo' there are a number of 
morphemes that are lexically meaningless. 
There are other morphemes that do have 
lexical meaning and to which one of these is 
attached. These lexically meaningless mor- 
phemes have two alternate forms apiece. 
There are certain well defined conditions 
under which one or the other of these al- 
ternate forms occurs in a given word. It 
is the purpose of this paper to illustrate this 
conditioned alternation with the most fre- 
quently used of these lexically meaningless 
morphemes, and to show what practical 
linguistic value this phenomenon has. 


2.1. The conditions under which the al- 
ternation takes place will be clearly seen 
if the sequence: stem, plus rib repeated 
action, plus a alternating with i (lexically 
meaningless morpheme), plus ki completed 
action, is used.” 

Note the foilowing lists of words; the 
alternate-mora timing vowel is printed in 
small capitals: 


1Shipibo, Dialect of Padre Marquez, is spoken 
in the political unit of that name along the banks 
of the Ucayali River from the mouth of the Pisqui 
to that of the Aguaytia. It is mutually intelli- 
gible with other dialects of Shipibo, and with 
Conibo and Shetebo, other Panoan “‘languages’’. 
The data for this paper were obtained during three 
years of residence in Roaboya, Peru, within the 
years 1942 to 1946 inclusive. I am indebted to 
Kenneth L. Pike for suggestions regarding presen- 
tation. 

2 Phonemic symbols used in the transcription of 
Shipibo are: consonants p, t, k; m,n;s, 3, 8, h (§is 
a retroflexed alveopalatal fricative); affricated 
stops c, ¢ (alveolar and alveopalatal); voiced bi- 


A. kar’ibaki went again 
hén’iribrki hid again 
y émicéribaki stole again 

B. pir’ibaki ate again 
ar’ ibaki did it again 

C. @ i ribrki saw it again 
ré’ aribiki at croaked again 
én’a*ribiki knew again 
rak’iribtki was afraid again 


D. y’éneribtki 
yén’éribrki 


commanded again 
worked again 


E. bér’ibaki went away again 


b’ééribrki healed again 
tiiribrki worked again 
t‘iaribrki bothered again 


2.2 In list A, the alternation of a to 1 
and back again can be easily seen. Count- 
ing the number of vowels occurring before 
A in each case, and comparing it with the 
number of vowels occurring before 1, it is 
evident that there is an even number of 
vowels before a and an odd number before 1. 
That it is the number of vowels that condi- 
tions the alternation of a with 1 is more 
clearly proven in lists B, C, and D. In 
list B, the number of consonants changes, 
but the number of vowels before the alter- 
nating morpheme remains an even nuiuber 
and there is no change in the form of the 





labial affricated stop b; voiced retroflexed alveo- 
palatal affricated flap r; vowels a, i, i, é (the last 
two, back unrounded, high and mid); each vowel 
is the center of a phonetic syllable; semivowels 
functioning as consonants y, w (equal to i and é 
respectively); phonemic length marked by : fol- 
lowing vowel; phonemic nasalization marked by 
exponent ® after vowel (nasalized long vowels 
marked ®: after vowel); phonemic stress marked 
by ‘ before vowel. 
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morpheme. In list C, the number of vowels 
is now an odd number, and the a has 
changed tor. But even with changes in the 
number of consonants, there is no further 
change in the form of the alternating mor- 
pheme. In list D, the number of vowels 
before the alternating morpheme is still an 
odd number, and the 1 remains I, even with a 
change in the placement of stress. 


2.3. List E has two words which need 
special attention. It will be noticed that 
the second and third words contain se- 
quences of two identical vowels; each 
sequence comprises a single phonetically 
long vowel. Comparison with the fourth 
word shows a phonetically long vowel to be 
equal to two short vowels in conditioning 
the form of the alternating morpheme. 
This is the chief reason why they are treated 
here as clusters of identical vowel pho- 
nemes.* Each short vowel phoneme con- 
stitutes one unit of length, a mora; each 
sequence of two identical vowel phonemes 
constitutes two moras. In the remainder 
of this paper, the mora will be considered 
the unit which conditions the choice of each 
particular alternate of the alternate-mora 
timing morpheme. 


2.4.In summary, we would simply 
describe a alternating with I as an alternate- 
mora timing morpheme. It has no lexical 
meaning and obligatorily occurs after the 
morpheme r’ib repeated action. A occurs 
after an even number of moras, and 1 occurs 
after an odd number of moras. 


3 Note also the contrast with sequences of di- 
verse vowels, such asia. There remains a problem 
of stress placement and syllabicity still to be ac- 
counted for, however, before this phonemic inter- 
pretation is certain. Meanwhile, the analysis of 
the alternate-mora timing is stated here in terms 
of moras (whether phonetic or phonemic) rather 
than of separate vowels, so that the conclusion 
need not be affected by further data on this point. 

4 These statements may be extended and modi- 
fied to cover the other alternate-mora timing mor- 
phemes. 
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3.1. Once a simple sequence has been 
used to determine that the number of 
preceding moras conditions the alternation 
of a with I, it is necessary to determine where 
the counting of moras begins in more com- 
plex sequences. It has been assumed above 
that in the sequence: stem, plus r’ib, plus 
A alternating with 1, plus ki, the counting 
of moras begins with the first mora of the 
stem. An extension of this assumption 
will be made in the sections below. 


3.2. Taking the sequence ar’ibaki did 
it again, the insertion of a one-mora mor- 
pheme between the stem and r’ib results 
in a change from A-to 1 as shown by ‘amari- 
biki made him do it again. Further inser- 
tion of another one-mora morpheme results 
in I changing back to a as shown by 
*“amarisribaki > ‘amarisibaki merely made 
him do it again. Furthermore, two one- 
mora morphemes are equal to one two-mora 
morpheme as shown by ’apariribaki did it 
jirst again. 


3.3. The reduplication of a one-mora 
stem, and the consequent addition of the 
alternate-mora timing morpheme shows 
that the counting begins with the first stem. 
The contrast is shown by *pir‘isribiki > 
pir’isibrki merely ate again and *pip’irisribaki 
> pip’irisibaki was merely eating away again. 
The addition of a mora in reduplicating the 
stem results in the change from 1 to a. 


3.4. The sequence yak’aribiki sat down 
again may have one of a class of morphemes 
prefixed to the stem, resultjng in a sequence 
like r’iyakaribaki sat at the front again. 
The prefixation of a mora to the stem results 
in changing the form of the timing morpheme 
from I to A. 


3.5. The sequence §’atiribiki cut again 
may also have one of a class of morphemes 
prefixed to the stem, resulting in a hypo- 
thetical sequence like *m’iSatiribaki, con- 
structed on the same pattern as the sequence 
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in the paragraph above. However, the 
first mora of the stem is reduced, and the 
spoken sequence is actually m’i&tiribrki 
cut his hand again. The reduction of a 
mora in the stem changes the form of the 
timing morpheme back again to 1, thus 
showing that the counting is based upon 
the number of moras physically present in 
the sequence. 


3.6. Morphemes suffixed after the alter- 
nate-mora timing morpheme have nothing 
to do with conditioning its form. Com- 
parison of ar’ibariski merely did it again with 
ar’ibaki did it again, shows that the addition 
of two moras after the timing morpheme 
has the same effect on the timing as the 
addition of one, i.e. no effect. But taking 
ris and inserting it between the stem and 
rib, results in ar’isribtki > ar’isibrki merely 
did it again. The mora has been applied 
where it is included in the counting; there- 
fore, a changes to I. 


3.7. The sequence of moras that condi- 
tions the alternate-mora timing may be 
defined as extending from and including 
prefixed morphemes (if any be present), 
up through stems and inserted morphemes, 
and up to and including r’ib. This sequence 
may be conveniently called a timing 
sequence. Every spoken mora within the 
timing sequence has a part in conditioning 
the form of the alternate-mora timing 
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morpheme. A timing sequence containing 
an odd number of moras is followed by 1; 
a timing sequence containing an even num- 
ber of moras is followed by a.‘ 


4.1. The timing morpheme, a alternating 
with 1, is the most frequent of five such 
morphemes used after verb and noun stems. 
Thus it and the other timing morphemes 
are very useful as a criterion for word length.5 


4.2. Occasionally, also, the investigator 
finds a fairly long sequence of morphemes 
which leaves him in doubt as to whether it 
constitutes one or two words, since two 
potentially free forms are included—the 
first of them a verb stem and the second a 
verb stem or possibly a morpheme of some 
other type. When, in these long, doubtful, 
morpheme sequences it can be demonstrated 
that the choice of the particular alternate 
of an alternate-mora timing morpheme is 
conditioned by the number of moras in the 
entire long sequence preceding it, the in- 
vestigator assumes he is dealing with a single 
long word. Stress phenomena appear to 
substantiate this conclusion. 


5 Two main criteria for word length are (1) that 
phonemic stress occurs on either the first or second 
syllable of a word; and (2) that the beginning of a 
word is the beginning of a timing sequence. The 
end of a word is beyond the end of the timing 
sequence. 
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1. Matako is one of the languages of the 
Gran Chaco of South America, spoken in the 
central part of this region. The language is 
genetically related either to the languages of 
the Guaykuruan linguistic stock or to those 
of the Guaranian linguistic stock. Abun- 
dant traces of male language and female lan- 
guage survive in the Matako language of 
today. The sounds, structure, and a con- 
siderable part of the vocabulary of Matako 
are similar to those of Guarani. The eight 
distinct vowels of Matako occur short only, 
just as the Guarani vowels occur short only. 
There is in Matako no nasalized series of 
vowels. There appear to be something like 
24 consonants in Matako. The verb is non- 
committal as to tense, tense being marked by 
a temporal adverb. A curious third person 
passive has developed in Matako, in which 
passiveness, person, and number are marked 
by a single prefixed syllable. Some nouns 
form their plural by the addition of -s; other 
nouns require other plural formations. The 
ordinary verb form is a complete sentence, 
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and contains a subjective personal pronomi- 
nal prefix, or this plus perhaps an objective 
personal pronominal suffix. Various sets of 
personal pronominal affixes are required, the 
uses of which have not been sufficiently in- 
vestigated. The count is decimal. The 
most usual word order is svo, in which for- 
mula s stands for subject, v for verb, o for 
object.! 


2. Matako vowels are: a, a, A, 0, u, 4, e, i. 
The diphthongs are: au, ai, oi. The pitch 
phenomena in the Guaykuruan languages 
were recognized some 125 years ago by Do- 
brizhoffer.2 The Spanish-Matako vocabu- 
lary at the end of the book by Pelleschi shows 
that Matako has mostly ult accent, partly 
penult accent. The work by Lehmann- 
Nitsche confirms this, and shows that the 
Matako language has mostly ult accent, as 
the Guarani language has. 


3. Consonants. 
Larynx: ’h 
Back-of-tongue: k kw k’ kh x xw 
Middle-of-tongue: y n*(?) 
Front-of-tongue: t t? rs tlten 
Lips: p p’ pfw (= xw?) m 

The presence of kh in the back-of-tongue 
articulatory position leaves one to suspect 
that perhaps the sounds which Hunt distin- 
guishes from t and p, here printed as small 
caps T and Pp may be, respectively, th, ph. 
Hunt nowhere adequately describes what he 
means by T, but merely refers to T as a 
“peculiar” t. The matter is still open to 
question because the sound f is written by 


1For a more detailed description, see: R. J. 
Hunt and B. A. Tompkins, Mataco Grammar, 
Universidad Nacional de Fucumdn, Publicacién 
271 (Tucumén, 1940). 

2Martin Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the 
Abipones (2 vols., London, 1822). 
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Hunt as th. The sound of te in Matako is 
unaspirated, being evidently exactly the 
same as the ch of Spanish. 


4. In compounding, the first position 
member is the modifier; the second position 
member is the modified. There is not acom- 
pound which can not be resolved into a 
bibase. The first member of a compound 
may have the force of being a mere indefi- 
nitizer. For instance, ka- thing, gives the 
force of Latin quasi as if, as it were. Thus 
ka-nek spoon (quasi mussel shell); ka-teati 
Jather-in-law (quasi grandfather). The sec- 
ond members of compounds, -uk free, -ax 
fruit, -tcat grove, come after a first member 
denoting the botanical species. Thus 
fway-uk white-algarrobo tree; fway-ax white- 
algarrobo fruit (in this instance, the fruit is a 
bean) ; fway-tcat white-algarrobo grove. 

Before an interrogative word or an inter- 
rogative sentence, a questioning twist is 
given by placing the particle ha. Thus ha 
wux is it large? 


5. A verb theme is pluralized by adding 
to it -hen or -en. 


6. The common devices for marking 
causatives are by prefixing yam- or by suf- 
fixing -yen or -kat (-at, -it). Thus yam-is 
to make to be good; is-yen to make to be good; 
yel-kat to tire (from yel to be tired), nom-at 
to cause to wake up (from nom to become 
awake). 


7. The only formally marked modes of the 
Matako language are the indicative and im- 
perative. The imperative is marked by the 
second person present indicative. The in- 
transitive singular has the same form as the 
indicative, but the intransitive plural has a 
special form in -ai. Thus len Kill’, lon-ai 
kill ye! The transitive imperative takes the 
same personal pronominal suffixes that the 
indicative does. The negative imperative 
precedes the imperative positive with yex 
do not, a negative adverb not otherwise used. 
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Thus yex le-len do not kill him! Nor can I 
find any trace in Matako of modes other 
than the indicative and the imperative. 
When mere uncertainty is expressed, elak 
maybe, is added before or after the indica- 
tive: he killed him maybe. 


8. The verb without any particle added 
is present, past or future: o-yek I go, I went, 
I shall go. The principal tense particles are: 
pante long ago; te some time ago; naxi a short 
time ago; mate just now; ne already; tat now; 
la, lame bye-and-bye. 


9. The ordinary forms of the Matako pas- 
sive simply have the theme of the transitive 
verb preceded in the singular by o-, which 
not only means he is, but carries the power 
to passivize the verb theme to which it is pre- 
fixed. Thus, o-len he is killed; o-len-hen 
they are killed (but lan, the transitive verb 
meaning to kill). 


10. Miscellaneous suffixes. 

-li PRESENT PARTICIPLE: teum-hi working. 

-yax, -et ABSTRACTIVE: is-yax goodness 
(from is he is good); tam-et word. 

-wet LOCATIONAL: ma-wet bed (lit. layery). 

-tca INSTRUMENTAL: tcumet-tca instrument. 

-sax, -ek, -tca, -wO AGENTIVE: kan-sax de- 
ceiver; ten-ek maker; wahat-tca fisherman; 
fwai-wo white-algarrobo fruit gatherer. 

-ek PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE: wen-ek 
seen; lan-ek killed. 

The adverbial addition which changes the 
meaning of a verb the least is that which 
merely intensifies the meaning of the verb: 
yek-la-pa to grow upward (in which -la- 
merely intensifies the preceding theme). 


11. Miscellaneous particles. 

In Matako there are two ways to say yes: 
eya and hu. tek, which means no as the 
answer to a question, also occurs instead of 
the usual wax not: o-tcax wax I do not bring 
water (tek o-wen I do not see). One should 
notice that tek seems to occur before the 
verb, wax after it. 
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Locational adverbs answer the question 
where: kana here; kani there; wetciye on the 
other side of the river; totaho near; toxwe far; 
teowex in the middle; fwuti behind; taytce 
in front; teufwuy underneath; alotax outside 
(in the country); kapa wp, above. 

Temporal adverbs answer the question 
when. Some are the tense formers. Tem- 
poral adverbs more complicated than the 
mere statement of time when are: pex always; 
ne already; kamax still; hapfwalana today 
(lit. day-this). tcikfwala tomorrow (lit. an- 
other-day); honaxaxi yesterday. 

Modal adverbs answer the question how: 
wet in vain. 

Examples illustrating the use of preposi- 
tions are: tcufwi mesa under the-table; itpe 
lataj on a horse (lit. on the large-pet). 

The conjunction, linking words or sen- 
tences together: wet and; wok or. Thus, 
Pedro wet Santiago Peter and James. mat 
(lit. now) has considerable standardization as 
a conjunction meaning bud. 

Rarely a demonstrative, hape (also ap- 
pearing in various other forms and appar- 
ently meaning that), is employed with the 
force of a definite article before a noun. 
Thus hap wax the water. When the refers to 
the fact that a mention has already been 
made, a demonstrative pa is sometimes em- 
ployed and follows the noun with which it 
goes: atsina pa the (already referred to) 
woman. 

The ordinary demonstratives are na this; 
ta that. The word ta is also used as a rela- 
tival: hino ta yek the man who goes; wela ta 
inupa the moon which rises. 

Interrogative pronoun: atsi who? 

There are several words in the Matako lan- 
guage which can well be termed numeroids, 
since they refer to inexact number, or can be 
taken as so doing: tek few. 

The system of enumeration of Matako is 
based on ten, that is, the count is decimal. 
The forms of the count which are most used 
are evidently those of the cardinal series: 
wayhata /; takw 2; naxtufwayet 3; tufwantes 
4; okwe-wayhala 5. In addition to the for- 
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mation of the ordinal numerals, one encoun- 
ters tcun first; maten last. 


12. The Matako language does not ordi- 
narily have any expression of sex gender in 
any of its forms, but if one desires to be ex- 
plicit, a male animal can be distinguished by 
adding hino male, man after the name of the 
animal, a female animal by adding atsina 
female, woman after the name of the animal. 
Tribal names likewise have sex designation of 
the person added, if it is desired to be ex- 
plicit, but in the instance of one tribal name, 
masculine and feminine designations appear 
to be separate words: ahatai White man, 
sulux White woman, 


13. The Matako noun and most nominoid 
forms distinguish the singular and the bi- 
plural, that is, the Matako plural denotes 
twoormore. Thelanguagehasnodual. A 
few nouns have the plural the same as the 
singular. The various plural formations and 
examples of them are: 

1. ZERO SINGULAR; -8 PLURAL: pule cloud 
(in the singular, the noun also means heaven, 
sky); pules clouds. 

2. -x SINGULAK; -8 PLURAL: o-fwu-x my 
Singer ; o-fwu-s my fingers. 

3. ZERO SINGULAR; -i PLURAL: kala leg; 
kala-i legs. 

4, -x SINGULAR; -i PLURAL (the vowel be- 
fore -x appearing as e, before -i appearing 
as a): O-naye-x my garden; o-naya-i my 
gardens. 

5. ZERO SINGULAR; -ye PLURAL: o-kwe 
my hand; o-kwe-ye my hands. 

6. ZERO SINGULAR; -l PLURAL: hino man; 
hino-l men. 

7. ZERO SINGULAR; -el PLURAL: kates star, 
kates-el stars. 

8. ZERO SINGULAR; -lis PLURAL: 0-ko my 
mother; o-ko-lis my mothers. 

9. -k SINGULAR; zero ” PLURAL: o-tete-k 
head; o-lete- my heads. 

10. ZERO SINGULAR; ZERO PLURAL. AI- 
though Hunt says expressly that some nouns 
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have singular and biplural the same, he gives 
no'example of such occurrence. 

11. ZeRo sINGuLAR; -layes (lit. compan- 
ions) PLURAL. This kind of plural forma- 
tion is on an exact par with the plural forma- 
tion accomplished in the Quechua language 
by adding -kuna to form, if plural formation 
is desired, the plural of all nouns. mula 
mule; mula-layes mules. 


14. The ordinary augmentative of the lan- 
guage is marked by adding -tax, the ordinary 
diminutive, by adding -fwax. A number of 
demestic animals, for instance, horse and 
cow are distinguished by throwing certain 
nouns designating native animals into the 
augmentative. Examples are: wet-tax large 
house; (ye)la-tax horse (lit. large tapir) ; wase- 
tax cow (lit. large animal of the deer species) ; 
wet-fwax small house; hino-fwax little man. 


15. The Matako adjective is an intransi- 
tive verb and takes a special set of personal 
pronominal prefixes. The plural is made by 
adding -hen or -en to the verb theme. An 
example is: ya-is I am good, but na-is-en we 
are good; a-is you are good, a-is-en ye are good; 
is he is good, is-en they are good. The nega- 
tive of this adjective verb has a complex 
formation: ya-k-ni-is-a I am not good; a-k-ni- 
is-a you are not good; ni-is-a he is not good. 


16. There are four different sets of inde- 
pendent personal pronouns, which are em- 
ployed for emphasis and therefore can be 
omitted altogether. It witl be noticed that 
only in the first person singular and plural 
do the sets differ. Apparently the first two 
seis belonged anciently to the male language, 
the last two to the female language. Thus, 
am you, amel ye, lam he, tamel they through- 
out; but yam J, namel we for the first set; 
yam I, yamel we (of the family) for the second 
set; olam J, olamel we for the third set; nolam 
I, notamel we for the fourth set. 


17. There are two sets of personal pro- 
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having subjective meaning. The first set 
goes back to the old male language (ya- I; 
a- you; zero he); the second set to the old 
female language (o- I; le- you; ye-, i-, 
zero he). 

Personal pronouns prefixed to the noun 
mark possession. Here again there appear 
to be two sets, the first set going back to the 
old male language (ya-, i- my; a- your; la-, le- 
his); the second to the old female language 
(o- my; a- your; la-, le- his). 

There is no disjunctive for the verb. But 
there is a disjunctive for the noun, corre- 
sponding to what is called the disjunctive in 
a language such as English. One has to say 
in Matako, if the suppressed noun is of inani- 
mate gender, my thing; if the suppressed 
noun is of animate gender, my pet or the like. 
Thus: ya-ka mine (lit. my thing), a-ka yours, 
la-ka his; but compare i-la mine (lit. my pet), 
a-la yours, le-la his. 

Personal pronouns suffixed to the verb are 
mostly of objective meaning, but I have at 
least one example of a prefix on the verb 
being used with objective force. Objective 
forms noted are: -ye, -no me; -ame you; -e 
him; -ehen them. The example of the objec- 
tive personal pronominal prefix is yex le-len 
do not kill him! 


18. A prominent word order is to give the 
verb emphasis by putting it first. Thus yek 
hino the man goes (lit. goes the man). But 
one can alsosay:hino yek. A frequent order 
of words found in Matako is subject-verb- 
object. Thus atsina itcate wet the woman 
reaches the house. 

When the adjective verb has non-predica- 
tive use, it comes after the noun with which 
it is construed, the relatival ta coming be- 
tween the two. Thus: hino ta wux the large 
man (lit. the man who is large). Even 
though the adjective has what may appear 
to be perfect passive participle meaning, this 
same construction is maintained. Thus: 
mak ta tay a lost thing. 
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1. The problem 

2. The noun paradigm 
3. Other substantives 
4. Verb endings 

4.1. Mode-signs 

5. Agglutination 

6. Order of elements 
7. Underlying elements 


1. Eskimo! nouns have three numbers and 
eight cases, and can occur with or without 
pronominal possessives. Since the pro- 
nominal system distinguishes three numbers 
and four persons, the total number of forms 
implied in the full paradigm is the product 
of 3 X 8 X (1 + 12) or 312. Verbs have 
seven modes, inflected for person and num- 
ber of the subject and the object; though 
certain combinations of subject and object 
do not occur, the implied endings approach 
a thousand. It is clear that any mechanical 
listing of paradigmatic endings would mount 
up to a formidable mass of items, very 
difficult to grasp or deal with. One na- 
turally looks for some way of reducing them 
to a smaller number of elements. 

Now the outstanding structural trait of 
Eskimo is the extensive use it makes of a 
relatively simple agglutinative technique of 
suffixation. Words are sometimes quite 
long, being made up of a stem and several 
suffixes, but are nevertheless easily analyz- 
able into their component parts. If the 
paradigmatic endings were formed in the 
same way, they would be simple combina- 
tions of one to five elements, representing 
the separate inflectional categories; the total 


1 The present study is based entirely on material 
contained in S. Kleinschmidt, Grammatik der 
Groenlaendischen Sprache (G. Reimer, Berlin 
1851). A brief outline of the language, omitting 
paradigmatic lists, is my South Greenlandic 
(Eskimo) in Linguistic Structures of Native 
America, VFPA 6.30-54 (New York, 1946). 
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list of components would be just 22 (3 for 
number, 8 for case, 4 for person, 7 for mode). 
However, while such a group of elements 
can be analyzed out of the endings, their use 
involves fusion and irregularity to an extent 
that makes it impossible to predict the actual 
forms. Two things can be done. First, by 
taking advantage of consistencies and paral- 
lelisms that apply to large sections of a 
paradigm, we can greatly simplify the para- 
digmatic lists. And second, along with 
analyzing out component elements, we can 
observe the ways in which the combinations 
follow or depart from the agglutinative 
structure. 


2. Indealing with the noun of South Green- 
landic Eskimo, the reduction of the paradigm 
can be based on two facts. First, there is 
the circumstance that all but one of six 
adverbial case suffixes are added mechani- 
cally (following usual Eskimo phonology). 
And second, there are fairly systematic 
coalescences of form bringing together the 
singular and plural in some instances, the 
plural and dual in others. The net result is 
that the noun endings can be presented as 
a list of a little over a hundred in place of the 
312 that are theoretically involved. 

In the tables, we use the abbreviations 
s., p., d. for the numbers; also s-p. and p-d. 
for groupings. The persons are shown by 
numbers, including 4. for the ‘recurrent’ and 
0. (zero) for indicating the absence of pro- 
nominal element. Abbreviations are used 
for the absolute, allative, ablative, perlative 
and relative cases. 

Additional cases are simply added, like 
allative -mut (post-possessive -nut): abla- 
tive -mit (-nit), instrumental -mik (-nik), 
locative -mi (-ni); or are added regularly 
to absolute forms: similative -tut (p. -tut, 
d. -ytut). 
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Phonological notes: Most of the endings, 
in fact all but the four beginning in a 7- 
cluster (-ytik, ~ysi, -yput, -ypuk), are added 
to the ‘plural base’ of the noun.? Some take 
the plural base consistently: plural -t, dual 
-k, relative -p and relative and adverbial 


NOUN PARADIGM 
Forms Differentiating Noun Singular and Plural 
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those beginning in consonants (like ~si) in 
all cases other than these. 

The suffixes shown with a wavy hyphen 
are of the eliding type, before which theme 
final k or q is lost except that q combines 
with following prevocalic y to give y. The 
suffixes marked by straight hyphen retain 
a preceding k or q in spirantizedform. Both 
types of suffixes retain a preceding t, either 


Abs. of 0. — =. Pagal by assimilating it to the following consonant 
of 3s. ~s ~i ale or by inserting a vowel; the t changes to ¢ if 
of 3p. ~at ~it ~yik the spirantizing suffix begins with a vowel. 
of 3d. ~ak ~kik An insert vowel, u before -p and otherwise 
Rel. of 0. -p +t -k, ~k i, is also used after any retained consonant 
of 3s-p-d. ~ata ~isa ~kit and a suffix consisting of just a consonant. 
Al. of 0. -mut -nut ~pnut Some other details: Prevocalic t changes to 
of 3s. ~anut ~inut ” s after i (but not 1), as in ~isiyut from 
of 3p. ~annut ~innut ~vyinnut ~i-t-iyut. Spirants change to stops when 
of 3d. ~annut ~inut ~kipnut § they come to stand second in a consonant 
Pri. of 0. ~kkut -tiyut ~ytiyut cluster; for example, compare ~vut and 
of 38. ~ayut ~isiyut ~kikut ~yput in the paradigm itself. Ak, generally 
of 3p. — ~ .* spirantized before another consonant, is 
= a | (in retained if the following consonant is k 
Abs. of 4s. ~ni,-i -~ni ~pni (including one changed from y) and con- 
2s. “= tit ~kit verted into-y if the following consonant is a 
aa ~d 4p-d. aa >* myer" nasal; for example, in the paradigm itself, 
of 2p. -Ysi nal aml ~kka from either -t-va or -k-va, ~pmipnut 
of Ip. -yput_ = ~vut = ~yput from -k-mi-k-nut. The first y in the con- 
of 1d. -ypuk = ~vuk ~ypuk sonant clusters of -ysi etc. is lost after a 
NOUN PARADIGM 
Forms which lump Noun Singular and Plural 
Relative Allative Perlative 
8-p. d. 8-p. d. 8-p. d. 

Of 4s. -mi ~pmi -minut ~nminut -miyut ~pmiyut 
Of 4p-d. -mik ~nmik -minnut ~pminnut -mikut ~npmikut 
Of 2s. -vit ~ypit ~ynut ~ynut wnykut 
Of 1s. -ma ~pma ~vnut ~vkut 
Of 2p. ~vsi ~vtik ~vsinut ~vtinnut ~vsiyut ~vtikut 
Of 2d. ~vtik ~vtinnut ~vtikut 
Of 1d. ~vnuk re n 
Of Ip. -vta ~vnuk ~vtinut ‘is ~vtiyut ” 


case-forms beginning in -v- or -m-. Others 
take the plural base in limited cases: those 
beginning with a vowel (like ~a) only when 
the theme ends in -ik or -iq (with weak 1), 


2For the plural base and other features of 
phonology, see VFPA 6.32-34. 


stem-final consonant. A final t optionally 
combines with s or t of the suffixes ~si and 
~tik to give g; final t plus the initial of 
~ni,-i gives a single n; final t before a 
prevocalic v (as in ~vit) usually combines 
to a single p; t may be dropped before initial 
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m of rel. and adverbial case endings; ~ynut 
normally appears as ~pnut but added to q 
we get -ynut. Of the phonological points 
mentioned here, only the last group are 
limited to paradigmatic suffixation; the re- 
maining are of general application. 


3. Alongside the regular noun inflection 
there are a few special types of substantives, 
whose treatment is similar in main outlines 
but which do not have the same full 
paradigm and also show a few deviations 
of form. 

Two personal pronoun stems, for first and 
second person, are each used with endings 
corresponding to the person of the stem. 
The second person is regular: s. ivlit, p. 
ilivsi from stem iliv-, plural base ivli- plus 
regular endings -t, -si. The first person 
has uvapa me and uvayut us, built on a 
stem uvav- with ~pa and ~~ut instead of 
~vya and ~vut (cp. the verb endings). The 
remaining forms of both pronouns are 
regular. 

There are several stems which are used 
with pronominal endings in an appositional 
instead of a possessive relation, for example, 
kisi- alone. The endings for the third person 
are like those of the relative case with the 
one difference that 3s. is ~at (thus kisiat 
him alone) as distinct from 3p-d. ~ata. 

The inflection of demonstratives and di- 
rectional words is limited to third person. 
It includes a set of forms for the simple loca- 
tion as well as one referring to persons or 
things in the given location. The pronomi- 
nal p-d. distinguishes accusative and nomi- 
native (like Latin) instead of absolute and 
relative.? The formation may be illustrated 
with av-a north, av-na the one in the north, 
avku the ones in the north (p-d). The loca- 
tional forms include absolute (ava) and four 
adverbial cases: al. avuya; abl. avanya; loc. 
avani; pri. avuuna. The pronominal forms 
include the full set of cases, as follows (singu- 
lar, plural-dual): absolute or accusative 


3 See Kleinschmidt, p. 23. 


a 
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avna or anna, avku; relative or nominative 
avguma, avkua; al. avsumuppa, avkunuppa; 
abl. avgumappa, avkunapya; loc. avsumani, 
avkunani; pri. avsumuuna, avkukut; instr. 
avsumipypa, avkunippa. It is seen that the 
pronominal stem, except for the absolute, 
has the stem avsum- or avsuv- (m < v +n) 
in the singular, avku(n)- or avku- in the 
plural-dual. The case endings are different 
from those of nouns, but are reminiscent at 
many points. The ending of the abs. s. has 
two optional variants, -nna and ~nna (with- 
out or with eliding effect); if the stem ends 
in k the resultant is always pnp (that is, 
k+nn>kn>kp>p? The other end- 
ings are non-eliding. The following forms 
of different demonstratives are irregular: 
locational prl. maauna (thru here) pronomi- 
nal rel. mattuma etc., stem ma- here; abs. 
uvva, pri. uyuuna, al. uyuupa, pron. rel. 
uuma etc., stem uv- here, there; abs. ivna 
or ipa, stem ik- yonder; pron. rel. kattuma 
etc., stem kan- west. The demonstrative 
tagsa, tamassa there is uninflected, occurring 
only in these two absolute forms. 

Also limited to third person is the inflec- 
tion of interrogatives su- what and ki- who. 
The singular forms are: abs. suna, kina; 
rel. suup, kia; al. sumut, kimut. The 
plural-dual forms are: abs. and rel. suut, 
kikkut; allative suunut, kikkunnut. Loca- 
tive, ablative and instrumental are formed 
like the allative. Kleinschmidt gives a 
perlative only for the singular of what, 
namely sukut. 


4. The verb endings can be divided into 
@ mode-sign and a personal ending. The 
latter indicates the person and number of 
the subject and object. One-pronoun end- 
ings are best alined with the object portion 
of two-pronoun endings; they can be con- 
sidered as having zero subject. 

The combinations of subject and object 
show some limitations. Independent modes, 
including indicative and interrogative and 
optative, cannot have a recurrent (4.) pro- 
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noun as subject or object. The subject 
participle must, by definition,‘ have a re- 
current subject; however, the forms used 
are those of the singular third or zero subject 
with objects in the different persons and 
numbers. In two-pronoun complexes, two 
third persons are possible, but not two re- 
currents or two seconds or two firsts. (For 
the reflexive relationship, Eskimo uses the 
one-pronoun forms.) Kleinschmidt lists no 
first-person subject forms for theinterroga- 
tive, without explaining the significance of 
the omission. 

The mode-signs involve some variation 
and combinatory irregularity, in part ac- 
cording to phonetic conditions, in part ac- 
cording to the personal endings with which 
they are used. In the personal endings 
themselves, there are some differences from 
one mode to another. For third person ob- 
ject, some modes take endings identical with 
those of noun possessor in the absolute case, 
the rest use distinctive verbal endings; thus, 
for 3p. subject with 3p. object, the indicative 
ending is -vait (made with noun p. abs. of 
3p. ~it), the subjunctive is -yp-ativik (made 
with verbal 3p./3p. -ativik). Within the 
verbal type of endings there are some special 
features limited to one or more modes: The 
optative and subject-participial modes elimi- 
nate the -a- of the third person subject 
suffixes. These two modes and also the 
interrogative eliminate the -v- that begins 
most subject-endings of the first and second 
persons. For 0. and 2s. subject and for 
3s./3s., it is necessary to list additional 
forms which we may call ‘dependent-type 
variants,’ because they occur mostly in the 
dependent modes. These variations of 
treatment can be indicated, along with any 
other peculiar features, in remarks given 
with the mode-signs. As a brief notation 
for subject-object complexes, we write, for 
example, 3s./1p. meaning third person singu- 
lar subject with first plural object, or 3./2-1. 
meaning any third person subject with any 
second or first person subject. 


‘VFPA 6.42. 
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Because of variations in the form of the 
mode-signs and of endings, our method of 
listing the two parts separately does not 
provide a really simple account of theverb 
paradigms. In consequence, to know a 
given form, it may actually be easier to con- 
sult Kleinschmidt’s tables than to put 
together the mode-sign and the ending. 
The value of the analytic listing lies in 
revealing, in at least a general way, the 
make-up of the paradigmatic forms. 


4.1. Mode-signs 

Indicative: -vu(q)-, -va(q)-, -va-. The 
form -vu(q)- is used for zero subject; 0./2s. 
-vutit (not *-vut) is irregular. -va(q)- is 
used with noun-type endings for all third- 
person objects, and also in 2./1s. -vayma 
with verbal ending. -va- for all other com- 
binations. 

Object participle: -tsu(q)-, -vik-, -vi-. 
The form -tgu(q)- is used for zero subject; 
0./2s. -tsutit (not *-tsut) is irregular. -vik- 
is used with noun-type endings for 3. object; 
irregular are 4s./3s. -pni (not *-yipni), 
4p-d./3s. -vitik (not *-yiytik). -vyi- for all 
other combinations; the endings for 2s. sub- 
ject are dependent-type. 

Subject participle: -lu-. Occurs only in 
3./4-3-2. and 0./1. Eliminates -a- of third- 
person subject endings. Uses dependent- 
type variant in 0./1. minus -v-, and with 
-Na instead of -ma in 0./1s. 

Subjunctive: -yp- before vowels, -yu- be- 
fore consonants. Uses dependent-type vari- 
ants of the endings, where they exist. 

Conjunctive: -ym- before vowels, -ya(m)- 
before consonants. The -m- of the pre- 
consonantic form appears only in the com- 
bination -yami- involving -ya(m)- together 
with recurrent-person -ni-. 

Interrogative: -vi-,-v-,-vi-. The form -vi- 
(that is, -vi- before consonants but without 
assibilating t, -va- before vowels) for 0./2. 
and for 2d./1. The form -v- for 3./3. The 
form -vi- with endings minus -v- (for 
example, -visiuk instead of *-vivsiuk) for 
2./3. and 2s-p./1., but 2d./1. has -vi- 
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(does not assibilate a following t); irregular 
2d./3s. -vikku (not *-vitiku). No informa- 
tion in Kleinschmidt on 1. subject or 0./1. 

Optative: -la-, -laq-, -li-, -li-, -k-, zero. 
-la- for 0./1. with dependent variants minus 
-v- and with -pja instead of -ma for 0./1s.; 
also for 1./2., lacking -v- of ending in ls./2s. 
-layit (not *-lavkit). -laq- with noun end- 
ings for 1./3s. Further, -li- with endings 
minus -a- for third-person subject. -li- for 
0./3-2., with irregular 0./2p. -litsi. -k- for 
second-person subject before -y- or -)- (com- 
bining to -kk-, -pp-); zero for second-person 
if there is no -7- or -p-. 
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~ppipm- before vowels, ~ppinna- before 
consonants. The negative of the subject 
participle is simply ~nna-, occasionally 
~ya-. An irregular 0./2s. interrogative 
~ppipit is used with a special reproachful 
connotation. 

Except as noted, the phonology of com- 
bination, between the verb-theme and the 
mode-sign as well as between the mode-sign 
and the pronominal endings, is regular and 
in keeping with the rules already mentioned 
in connection with the noun endings. 
Changes that one finds illustrated are: as- 
sibilation of t (after i), spirantization of 


PERSONAL ENDINGS 
(Note: where two forms are given, the second is the ‘dependent-type variant,’ used mainly with 


dependent modes.) 


Object 
3s. 3d. 4s. 4p-d. 2d. 2s. 2p. Is. Ip. Id. 
Subj. 
0. zero, ™t, ~k, —,-ni —, -nik ~tik, ~t, ~si, ~na, -yut, -yuk, 
-at -ata = -anik -vtik = -vit -VSsi -ma -vta -vouk 
3s. -auk, -ayit -ayik = -sni 
-ayu 
3p. -aguk -atiyik -atikik " -atik -atit -asi -ana -atiyut -atiyuk 
3d. -akku -atikik -anni 
4s. -niuk -niyit -niyik ve) ye Tr - a a 
‘ond. ake ~nikkik _ — -nisik -nisit -nisi -nina -nisiyut -nisiyuk 
2s. -uk, -yit, = -yik, = -pni -ytik — — —~ -pa, -vtiyut -vtiyuk 
-yku -ykit -ykik eee -nma 
Is. -vku -vkit = -vkik -vni | -vkit = -vsi — = a 
2p. -vsiuk -vsiyik -vtikik -vsini -vtik —_ —~ -vsina -vsiyut ” 
lp. -vtiyu -vtiyik - ” -vtini -vtiyit ” — — — 
2-ld. = -vtiku -vtikik -vtinni -vtikit ” -vtina -vtiyut ” 


Phonological notes: Final q, listed for a 
few mode-signs, is found only in cases of 
third singular object; it is like the noun final 
that is dropped to form the plural base. 
The initial v of the indicative and interroga- 
tive mode-signs is lost after final i of a stem, 
the i then changing to a, as is regular before 
a vowel. The v of indicative -vuq is op- 
tionally lost after a. The initial -ts- (in 
the object participle) means s after vowels 
but t after consonants. Combinations of 
the negative suffix ~npit- with mode-signs 
include several irregularities. The negative 
indicative is ~npila(q)- except that for 
0./2p. and 0./2d. one gets ~ypitlasi and 
~ppitlatik. The negative conjunctive is 


stops, nasalization of k before nasal, stopping 
of spirants. 


5. Having set up the paradigms in as eco- 
nomical a manner as is possible considering 
the fusion and irregularities they contain, 
we may now study the considerable amount 
of agglutination also present. If our pro- 
cedure resembles and has a bearing on his- 
torical reconstruction, this is not our im- 
mediate purpose, which is simply to get a 
measure of the agglutinative aspect of a 
mixed system. We do this by noting de- 
partures from agglutinative principles, and 
by setting up a list of component elements 
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that will account for the great majority of 
actual forms. 

First we note that there are a few elements 
that express two inflectional notions together 
without being formally unanalyzable. 
Thus, we would expect the p. abs. of 3s. to 
contain a plural sign and a possessive suffix, 
but the actual form, ~i, cannot be analyzed 
on the basis of any contemporary rules of 
Greenlandic phonology that we know. 
Another example is 2p. -si, not analyzable 
into person and number components. Both 
of these elements enter into combination 
with other elements of complex endings, for 
example, plural allative of 3p. ~innut 
< ~i-t-nut (p. 3.-p.-al.), 2p./lp. -vsiyut < 
-v-si-y-vu-t (subject-2p.-object-1.-p.). 

Where two or more forms of the same 
ending occur, they are most often regular 
‘phonetic variants, for example, -vit after 
vowels, -pit after consonants. In some 
cases, the phonetic differences are unusual, 
departing from known normal patterns of 
the language; thus, object 3s. -uk and -yu 
appear to be based on a common *-uyu with 
loss of one or the other vowel along with 
regular stopping of y to k in final position. 
In a few instances, we have unconnected 
variants, as -y- or -t for second person, -pa 
or ~ya or -v(u)- for first person, -v- or -a or 
-n- for relative and subject marker. Still 
other instances of alternants have been seen 
in the mode signs. 

Variation in phonological effect is found 
in different uses of the same element. Thus, 
the simple relative is non-eliding -p (< -v-) 
but the various possessed relatives all have 
eliding effect, as for example rel. of 2p. 
~vsi. One cannot attribute any special 
significance to such phonological variation, 
for the reason that it is connected with 
differences in phonetic situation, whether 
final or non-final, whether intervocalic 
or in a consonant group, and soforth. Also, 
if a suffix occurs only after vowels, we cannot 
classify it one way or the other with regard 
to consonant-eliding effect, yet we mark it 
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with straight hyphen as though it were 
non-eliding. 

A remarkable fact of Greenlandic para- 
digmatic formation may be described as 
transferred function,® the regular use of an 
ending for other complexes than that cor- 
responding to its form. Thus, -tik can be 
identified as 2d., agglutinatively formed out 
of second person -t and dual -(i)k. The 
complex is found in its proper value in the 
noun paradigm, both in the absolute and 
in the adverbial case forms (-v-tik, -vtinnut 
< -v-tik-nut, -vtikut < -v-tik-yut), and in 
the verb paradigm, both in 0./2d. -tik and 
in more complex forms like 2d./3s. -vtiku 
<-v-tik-yu and 3s./2d. -a-tik. But in ad- 
dition to these simple usages, we also find 
-tik in a number of cases where 2d. is not 
involved. One such case is 2p./4p. -vtik 
(not *-vsinik); further instances will be 
found in the paradigms, counting up to 
over a dozen. It may be noted that the 
use of -tik is always in endings involving 
either a dual or 4p., which is always identical 
with 4d.; therefore, some of the occurrences 
of -tik may be taken as involving the dual 
suffix in a position other than usual, but 
this is not the only anomaly involved, for 
example, in rel. d. of 2p., where a displaced 
-(i)k would give *-vsik, while the actual form 
is simply -vtik, identical with the rel. s-p-d. 
of 2d. 

Other instances of transferred function 
include the use of dual for plural, the plural 
for all three numbers, the singular for all 
three numbers. 

In a few cases we have to deal with like- 
sounding but unrelated elements. Out- 
standing cases are -t, plural or 2s.; -yut, 
perlative or 1p. object; -ni locative or 4s. 


5 This phenomenon seems to be paralleled in 
Latin in the use of vowel-lengthening, characteris- 
tic of the ablative, to form the dative of o-stems and 
of neuter u-stems in place of the -i- found with 
other types of stems. Thus, the dative of femi- 
nine manu- hand is manui: as against ablative 
manu-, but the dative of neuter cornu- is cornu, 
identical with the ablative. 
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6. The basic order of elements in the noun 
paradigm seems to be: number-sign, rela- 
tive case, personal pronoun, pronominal 
number, adverbial case. In this series, rela- 
tive and adverbial case, though mutually 
exclusive as grammatical concepts, appear 
together formally since relative -v- is clearly 
present in most complexes involving ad- 
verbial cases. 

The order of elements in the verb ending 
is: mode sign, subject marker, pronoun per- 
son, pronoun number, object marker, prc- 
noun person, pronoun number. However, 
not all endings show all seven components. 


7. We can now attempt a list of the 
paradigmatic components, disregarding the 
instances of transferred function and some 
of the irregularities. 

Number markers: s. zero or -q (spiran- 
tized -y-); p. -t (with insert vowel, -it); d. -k 
(with insert -ik, spirantized -y-, nasalized 
-p-). In Ip. subject and rel. of 1p. -vta, 
medial -vti-, the added vowel is perhaps to 
be considered as a case-marker, rather than 
as a part of the plural sign; -vta would thus 
be from *-vu-t-a instead of from *-v-vu-t, 
with final -a in place of first-position -v- 
for the relative and subject marker. 

Case markers: The most usual sign of 
the relative or subject is -v- (final -p) ; object, 
ordinarily unmarked, is sometimes shown 
by -y-; the adverbial cases in their usual 
forms are loc. -ni, al. -nut, abl. -nit, instr. 
-nik, pri. -yut, similative -tut. The element 
-v- (final -p) is found in the relative case of 
the noun in most forms but fails to appear 
in some, presumably due to phonetic condi- 
tions; in the non-possessed noun it might 
seem to be confined to the singular, but the 
possessed forms show its use in plural and 
dual also, for example d. of 1s. ~pma is evi- 
dently from -k-v-pa. The same -v- is found 
also in conjunction with the adverbial cases. 
In subject-object endings of the verb, -v- 
marks the subject, as in 2p./lp. -vsiyut < 
-v-si-y-vut. This last form also illustrates 


the use of object marker (-y-, found in he 
-yut, 1d. -yuk, 3p. -vit, 3d. -vik, 3s. -uk or 
-yu. The two forms of 3s. are perhaps from 
*uyu by loss of one or the other vowel; 
since the sign of third person in the object 
seems to be zero in all other forms, the vowels. 
of *-uyu would appear to be a function of 
object -y- when it occurs with any suffix 
following. 

The absolute case of nouns has no special 
marker, but an element -na is found in the 
interrogative pronouns suna what, kina who. 
The ending -nna of demonstratives is pos- 
sibly the same -na combined with another 
element. In other cases also, the demon- 
stratives have elements peculiar to them. 
They have -pa in three adverbial cases, as 
seen in al. avsumuppja < avsu-v-nut-pa, 
instr. avgumippa < avsu-v-nik-pa, abl. 
avsumappa < avsu-v-nat-pa. The endings 
for these three cases are otherwise like the 
noun except for abl. -nat- in place of -nit. 
Locative avsumani, p. avkunani contains a 
-na- not accounted for. The perlative has 
-nuuna in place of the usual -yut. Finally, 
the non-pronominal location forms have no 
-n- initial in any of the adverbial case- 
endings nor in the absolute; thus, abl. 
avanya, abs. ava. 

While the relative and subject element is 
usually -v-, there are some departures from 
this rule. We find -a in kia, avkua, rel. of 
3p. ~ata, lp. -vta, -vti- \< -vut-a); note 
that the order of this element in the complex 
is different from that of -v-. There is also 
a relative -n- in rel. of 3s. ~at (final n 
becomes t), 0./3d. -a-n-ik, rel. of 1d. -vnuk 
(< -vu-n-k by transposition). 

Among pronoun suffixes, the subject and 
object generally employ the same elements, 
differentiating them by the case markers. 
However, third person object is shown by 
zero. Taking this into account and dis- 
regarding specific anomalies, the personal 
endings in their bare forms are: 4. -ni, 3. 
-a, 2. -(i)t, alternate 2s. -y-, 2p. -si, 1. -v(u)-, 
usual 1s. -ya or -pa. Except as noted, the 
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plurals and duals are formed by adding the 
number endings to the pronominal element, 
giving -nik (*-nit not used), -at, -ak, -tik 
(*-tit for 2p. replaced by -si), -vut, -vuk. 
The alternate 2s. -y- is used in the depend- 
ent-variant endings -yku, -ykit, -ykik, -pni, 
-yma (-7- nasalizes to -n-). Note that obj. 
marker -y- combines with first-person -vu- 
to -yu, but noun dual k combines with it to 
give -ypu-. First person -v(u)- is found for 
singular subject, as in -vku, -vkit, vkik, 
-vni, vtik, vkit, -vsi; for the object and 
possessive 1s., only -ya and ya are found. 

To the elements already treated, we have 
to add abs.p. of 3. ~i, 3p. ~it (*~ik not 
used). The dual forms of the absolute and 
relative of 3. are hard to explain from the 
agglutinative point of view. 

Phonological notes: Aside from regular 
combinatory changes, the paradigmatic end- 
ings exhibit some special phonology. The 
following are the most important special 
features: 
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(a) v +n, 9 > m. Examples: -mut 
(< -v-nut) and similarly other adverbial 
cases, rel. of 4. -mi < -v-ni, rel. of 1s. -ma 
< -v-ya. Uncontracted -vn- in allative 
(ete.) of 1s. ~vnut is from -vu-nut, rel. of 
1d. ~vnuk is fror, -vu-n-k by transposi- 
tion. Similarly,m +n > min -yam-ni- > 
-yami- (conjunctive plus recurrent -ni-). 

(b) k + y > k instead of regular kk. 
Examples of regular combination in the 
paradigms: -kka, -akku, -nikku, -nikkik. 
Examples of simple k: -kikut, -nikut, 
-vtikut, -vtiku, -vtikik. y + y > yk in 
pri. of 2s. -ykut. 

(c) The sequence *-yvu- is simplified to 
-yu, as in Ip. and ld. obj. But *-k-vu- 
gives -ypu-, as in dual of 1p. and 1d. 

(d) -n- becomes t when final. Compare 
0./5d. -an-ik with 0./3s. -at. 

(e) Vowels are lost in some positions, as 
-vta < *-vu-ta, -uk and -yu < *-uxu. 

(f) -a of final position becomes i medially, 
as in 1p. -vta, -vti-. 

















KUTENAI I: PHONEMICS! 


Paut L. Garvin 


Inpiana UNIVERSITY 


1. Contours 

2. Consonants 

3. Vowels 

4. Consonants vs. vowels 


1. The stream of speech in Kutenai? is 
broken up into phrases by clearly audible 
pauses. Phrases consist of one or more 
stress contours. The criterion for the con- 
tour unit is primary stress; a given contour 
may consist of one, two, rarely more than 
two, words. The contour, not the word, is 
the matrix of phoneme distribution. 

Kutenai phonemes are consonants p, t, k, 

, ?, 8, 4, x, h, c, (), m, n, |, w, y, and vowels 
i, u, e*, 0’, a, a. Consonants occur contour- 


1 Data were obtained from the Lower Kutenai 
bands at Bonners Ferry in the Idaho ‘‘panhandle”’ 
and at Creston in southern British Columbia, and 
from the Upper Kutenai band at Cranbrook in 
southern British Columbia, during a field trip 
in the summer of 1946 under a grant from the Pen- 
rose Fund of the American Philosophical Society, 
which is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Although the division of the Kutenai into 
Upper (UK) and Lower (LK) exists also lin- 
guisticaliy, dialect differences are not sufficiently 
marked to warrant separate analyses: the two 
dialects have identical phoneme patterns, though 
they differ somewhat in the distribution of certain 
vowel allophones. In a number of cognate mor- 
phemes, LK i corresponds to UK u, e. g.: LK 
?ip-, UK -?up- to die, LK -?ipsta-tit-, UK 
-?upsta:til- always. There is also some variation 
in phoneme distribution in one speech style (see 
Morpheme Variations, 1. 2). The most marked 
dialectal differences, however, are purely lexical. 
Cf. also Paul L. Garvin, Christian Names in 
Kutenai, IJAL 13.69-77 (1947). For other pub- 
lished works on Kutenai, see Franz Boas, Kutenai 
Tales, together with texts collected by Alexander 
Francis Chamberlain, BAE-B 59 (Washington, 
1918); Philippo Canestrelli, Grammar of the 
Kutenai Language, annotated by Franz Boas, 
IJAL 4.1-84 (1927); Franz Boas, Additional Notes 
on the Kutenai Language, IJAL 4.85-104 (1927). 
My Kutenai IJ: Morpheme Variations will appear 
in the next issue of IJAL. 
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initially, medially, and finally; vowels occur 
contour-medially and finally. 

Both the number and type of words which 
enter in a contour, and phoneme distribution 
are affected by speech style. Kutenai has 
two styles; style II differs from style I by a 
more limited distribution of certain pho- 
nemes and allophonic features, and by the 
occurrence of contours containing more than 
one polysyllabic word. Style I is more care- 
ful, more deliberate and formal, and some- 
times slower than style II. A given utter- 
ance can be spoken in either style or in both. 

Contour units are penultimately stressed 
or finally stressed. 

Penultimate stress contour may in both 
styles consist of a polysyllabic word + pre- 
ceding monosyllable + nonsyllabic word, or 
of two monosyllabic words + nonsyllabic 
word. In addition to these, penultimate 
stress contour may in style II also consist of 
two polysyllabic words + preceding mono- 
syllable + nonsyllabic word. This contour 
is indicated by the absence of stress marks: 
kqaqanatkqa'e [kqaqandlkqa‘c] automobile, 
nis akiktunamis [nis akiktundmus] the town 
(obv.), huqatwiyn’ol?upxa [haqatwiyno:- 
}?tipxa, style II] I want to know sa?n pat 
{sA?npat) but indeed. 

Final stress contour may in both styles 
consist of a polysyllabic word + preceding 
monosyllable + nonsyllabic word, or of a 
monosyllabic word + nonsyllabic word. In 
addition to these, final stress contour may in 
style II in rare instances also consist of two 
polysyllabic words + preceding monosyl- 
lable + nonsyllabic word. The stressed 
final syllable is followed by a juncture which 
can be heard as a brief pause (shorter than 
the pause between phrases). We mark final 
stress with an acute accent: sa‘klaman 
[sa-klaman x ] sacrament, lipd:p [lepa:p # | the 
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Pope, hustt41 [husttal#] I can make it, 
n& na’ta: [(n4 * nA?ta:] up here. 

In both contour types, the stressed syllable 
is followed by an additional syllable length. 
In penultimate stress contour, this is the 
final unstressed syllable; in final stress con- 
tour, this is the juncture. This post-tonic 
syllable length marks the boundary of two 
adjacent contours. Phrase-initially and 
phrase finally, contour boundaries coincide 
with phrase boundaries. 

Beside primary stress which enters into 
the definition of the contour, there is a 
phonetically weaker secondary stress which, 
although automatic in certain distributions, 
is phonemically distinctive in others. 

Some contours have distinctive secondary 
stress on any syllable preceding the stressed 
syllable. Every second syllable preceding 
distinctive secondary stress has automatic 
secondary stress. Syllables between the 
syllable bearing distinctive secondary stress 
and the primarily stressed syllable are un- 
stressed. We write distinctive secondary 
stress with a grave accent: kcxalsilqa?uquna- 
nike'ts [kexalsdqa?wqwnanike'ts] they who are 
not going to do right by- him, huc?isnilqa:- 
ngame'k fhuc?isndqa‘ng4me'k] J’ll sit there 
myself. 

Contours which donot have distinctive sec- 
ondary stress show automatic secondary stress 
on every second syllable preceding the pri- 
marily stressed syllable: hinctunikqawa‘kaxe: 
fhanchin:kqawa-kaxe’] you will follow behind, 
k?usmuko-?sas [k?Usmuk6:?sas] he who goes in 
front (obv.). 

A given contour may contain style I 
forms only, style II forms only, or a mix- 
ture of style I and style II forms: 
husiiq?akpame:k (style I), hustq?akpamik 
(style II), hustq?akpame:k (styles I and II 
mixed) I’m forgetting. 

Contours containing forms of style I only, 


* Polysyllables belonging to the finally stressed 
contour type are prevailingly loanwords. Only 
one native polysyllable belonging to this type was 
recorded (husttaét), which is a unique morpheme 
sequence consisting of three prefixes. Cf. also 
Paul L. Garvin, loc. cit. 71. 
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style II only, or styles I and II mixed, may 
occur together in the same phrase: 
n’o'lqawxatyuxagno’ (style II) na arkic?- 
lanxu?’me'k (styles I and II mixed) 
kucxalta?inmitikimik (style II) I should 
really step on the log lying there and jump down 
from it. 

2. Consonants are: stops p, t, k, q, ?; 
spirants s, I, x, h; affricates c, (¢); nasals m, 
n; voiced 1; semivowels w, y. 

Phonetic features of consonants are differ- 
ent when they occur in clusters and when 
they are adjacent only to vowels. Unless 
otherwise stated, phonetic descriptions are of 
consonants as they appear adjacent to 
vowels. 


2.1. The stops p, t, k, and q are voiceless 
and unaspirated. They are produeed at bi- 
labial, dental, velar, and back velar points of 
articulation respectively. q has a free vari- 
ani with slightly fricative release. In con- 
tact with vowels, this variant may be very 
slightly voiced. 

The spirants s, I, and x are voiceless and 
produced at dental, lateral, and velar points 
of articulation respectively. 

The affricate c is voiceless and produced at 
a dental point of articulation. It has stop 
on-glide and spirant off-glide (phoneti- 
cally [ts}). 

Glottal stop ? and glottal spirant h are pro- 
duced in the larynx with a light breath of 
voice. 

Nasals m and n are voiced and produced 
at bilabial and dental points of articulation 
respectively. 

Voiced | is produced at a lateral-alveolar 
point of articulation. 

Semivowels w and y are produced, without 
friction, at bilabial and palatal points of 
articulation respectively. 


2.2. Allconsonants‘ occurincontour-initial 
and contour-medial positions :pa*exunawasne* 
‘@ has a very limited distribution. It occurs 


only initially in a few loanwords such as ¢ali 
Charles, Gapani Japanese. 


No. 1 


he scattered us, tinaxa?mne’ he went in, 
kuyakilq?umne- my bed, qanaxe’ he was 
going, *iktkakine- he lifted it, sawsaq- 
wumne* somebody was there, tukpu cow, 
xunmitqtapne he threw me into the water, 
huqa?upxne’ I don’t know, citmiyit night, 
miksa‘n but, n4 na?ta* up here, lamés mass, 
wupnikstikne: it was a new track, yunaqa?ne: 
it was much. 

Intervocalic h before primary stress is 
found in both styles I and IT; intervocalic h 
before syllables other than those bearing pri- 
mary stress is found only in style I, in the 
same utterance spoken in style II h is 
dropped and the two adjacent vowels coa- 
lesce into either a single vowel or a vowel plus 
a semivowel, e. g. nictaha‘t (style I), nicta:t 
(style II) boy, nahd-sanmiyitke (style 1), 
nawsanmiyitke: (style II) today.’ 

Pp, t, k, q; *, 8, 1, x, C, m,n, l, Ww, and y occur 
also in contour-final position: kincqsamu- 
nalap can you help me?, kwanxa:?mcet engi- 
neer, ®a‘kinmito’k river, naqsaq marten, 
?a‘kiuho's star, ?a'kitlaniskit your (pl.) 
house, ?in tax this here, kstamatke'c he who 
gave it to him, kexanatamnam people were 
telling each other, k?upxatikin does he see 
tracks?, ka‘smil Casimir, malkiw Melchior, 
kqatwiy does he want it? ? occurs in contour- 
final position only as the last member of a 
final cluster: ?a‘ktat? fore leg. h is the only 
consonant not found in contour-final po- 
sition. 

p, t, k, q, ?, 8, 1, x, c, m, n, w, and y occur in 
clusters in both speech styles. h occurs in 
clusters after non-glottal consonants only in 
style I. In style II, it is dropped in all 
such clusters: c?inathucingo’ce’ (style I), 
e?inahucinga:ce: (style II) he went to climb up, 
?at hun?e-quine’ (style I), ?at’un?e-quine- 
(style II) I do drink.® 

This distribution of h sets it off from all 
other consonants. 

The glottal stop appears frequently be- 
tween stressed vowel and consonant, less fre- 


5 See Morpheme Variations, 1. 2. 
6 See Morpheme Variations, 1. 1. 
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quently between unstressed vowel and con- 
sonant.” 


2.3. p, t, k, q, s, I, x, and ¢ occur as first 
members of initial clusters: pyat Peter, 
tkaxa?mne: he came in, kqalsakwata: three 
quarters, qsacqa‘kxaxe: they came in from 
various far-away places, skikqa?ne: he is lying 
there, tkamu baby, xmak?aqsa how many, 
cxalcxanatkaxamik they will confess. n oc- 
curs as first member of only one initial clus- 
ter: n?, where it is in free variation with zero 
(zero being the preferred variant in LK): 
n?inne- ~ ?inne: he is. This contrasts the 
non-glottal stops and spirants and the affri- 
cate c with the glottal stop, the glottal spi- 
rant h, the voiced lateral, nasals and semi- 
vowels. We call the first type of consonants 
(p, t, k, q, s, 1, x, and c) consonants of class I 
(abbreviated C*), and the second type of con- 
sonants (?, h, 1, m, n, w, and y) consonants 
of class II (abbreviated C™). 

Consonants of class I are phonetically voice- 
less. ? is pronounced voiced initially, inter- 
vocalically and before consonants, voiced and 
voiceless medially after consonants, voiceless 
in final position after consonants. Other 
consonants of class II are phonetically 
voiced. 


2.4. Consonant clusters consist of two, 
three, or four consonants in contour-initial 
position; two, three, four, or five consonants 
in contour-medial position; two or three con- 
sonants in contour-final position. Conso- 
nants of classes I and II are distributed in 
clusters as follows: 

Initial clusters—C'C!, 
Corr, Cire: 


cic#; ccc, 
ccrcre?, =CICICZC!, 
C'C'C2™C™. Medial clusters—C'C!, CC®, 
oe, CO: CCS, con®, cos, 
cicucs, cucict, cuctct, cuccr, 


7 This is to a large extent due to the fact that 
a number of morphemes which have short vowel 
+ ? in primarily stressed position, have short 
vowel in pre-tonic unstressed position, and short 
or long vowel in post-tonic unstressed position. 
(See Morpheme Variations, 2. 2.) 
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CCOCC, CCC”, COCC!, COC", 
COC, CC™C'CS, CCCcc, C2cc'c", 
Ccoc7cc, C8c'clc'c|. COCvuc 
C2™c'c'C™C". Final clusters—C'!C!, C'C®, 
CC, CO; CCC, C2CIC!, 

The first member of an initial cluster is 
always voiceless (C‘). Final C@™C™ clusters 
consist of glottal stop and nasal, they are 
voiced. The last consonant of other final 
clusters is always voiceless (C!, or ? voiceless 
in final position = C™). Medial CC and 
CCC clusters occur in all possible combina- 
tions of C’ and C™, the combinations of C! 
and C™ in medial CCCC and CCCCC celus- 
ters are more restricted. 

In my material, the following 417 clusters 
were found: 81 initial, 309 medial, 27 final. 
A statistical breakdown of clusters by con- 
sonants contained in them yields the follow- 
ing results: 

As first member, p occurs in 2 initial, 21 
medial, and 2 final clusters; t in 2 initial, 26 
medial, 4 final; k in 34 initial, 41 medial, 6 
final; q in 3 initial, 26 medial, 2 final; ? in 33 
medial, 5 final; s in 15 initial, 33 medial, 1 
final; t in 8 initial, 35 medial, 2 final; x in 1 
initial, 5 medial; c in 15 initial, 20 medial; m 
in 11 medial, 1 final; n in (1 initial), 35 
medial, 1 final; 1 in one medial; w in 5 me- 
dial, 1 final; y in 11 medial, 2 final. h has 
not been found as first member of a cluster. 

As last member, p occurs in 2 initial, 5 
medial, and 2 final clusters; t in 3 initial, 16 
medial, 3 final; k in 10 initial, 28 medial, 3 
final; q in 8 initial, 23 medial; ? in 15 initial, 
39 medial, 3 final; s in 7 initial, 21 medial, 13 
final; 1 in 7 initial, 31 medial; x in 7 initial, 
22 medial; h in 1 initial and 1 medial; ¢ in 3 
initial, 14 medial, 1 final; m in 7 initial, 28 
medial, 1 final; n in 2 initial, 19 medial, 1 
final; 1 in 2 initial, 5 medial; w in 3 initial, 
19 medial; y in 4 initial, 10 medial. 

As interconsonantal member, p occurs in 3 
medial clusters;t in 10 medial ;k in 5 initial, 39 
medial, 1 final; q in 6 initial, 22 medial; ? in 2 
initial, 30 medial, 4 final; s in 5 initial, 32 
medial; } in 16 initial, 19 medial; x in 1 ini- 
tial and 5 medial; ¢ in 11 initial and 29 me- 
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dial; m in 2 medial; n in 6 medial. h, 1, w, 
and y have not been found as interconsonan- 
tal members of clusters. 


2.5. The following is a list of all clusters 
that were found (clusters in parenthesis only 
in style I): 


CC Clusters 


Initially: pl, py; tk, t?; kp, kt, kk, kq, k?, 
ks, kt, kx, ke, km, kn, kl, kw, ky; qk, q?, 
qs; st, sk, sq, st, sn, sw; tp, tk, Iq, 1?, H; xm; 
ct, ck, eq, e?, es, cl, ex, (ch), cm; [n? ~ 7]. 

Medially: pt, pk, pq, ps, pt, px, pc, pm, pn, 
pl, py; tk, tq, t?, ts, th, tx, te, tm, tn, tl, tw; 
kp, kt, kk, kq, k?, ks, kt, kx, ke, km, kn, 
kl, kw, ky; qt, qk, q?, qs, ql, qx, (qh), qe, 
qm, qn, qw; *t, ?k, ?q, ?s, 74, ?x, 7h, ’m, ?n, 
?w; sp, st, sk, sq, s?, ss, sl, sx, sc, sm, sn, 
sl, sw; Ip, it, tk, Iq, 1?, 4s, , tx, (th), ic, im, n, 
tw, ly; xt, xx, xm, xn, xw; ct, ck, cq, c?, es, cl, 
cx, cc, cm, cn, cw; mt, mk, m?, ms, ml, mx, 
mc, mm, mn, mw; nt, nk, nq, n?, ns, nt, nx, 
(nh), nc, nm, nn, ny; ll; ws, wi, wx, ww, wy; 
yt, yk, yq, ys, yl, yx, yc, ym, yn, yw. 

Finally: pk, ps; t?, ts, te; kp, kt, k?, ks; 
q?; ?k, ?s, ?m, ?n; st; tt, 1s; ms; ns; ws; yk, ys. 


CCC Clusters 


Initially: kk?, kq?, ksk, kst, kiq, ki?, kis, 
kim, keq, ke?, kex, key; sqk, sq?, slq, sl?, 
sH, skx, sic, stw, Iqs, lex; ckk, ck, cky, eqs, 
c?k, exm. 

Medially: pk?, pks, pq?, pst, psk, psq, pst, 
pxn; tk?, tkt, tq?, tal, t?t, t?k, t?q, 74, t?m, t?n, 
tsk, (tth), tex; kpq, kp?, kpn, ktk, kk?, kki, 
kkm, kqk, kql, kqn, kqw, k?k, k?q, k?s, k74, 
k?x, k?n, k?y, kst, ksw, kiq, keq, ke?, kem; 
qt?, qk?, qke, q?k, q?t, q?x, q’c, q’m, q’n, g?y, 
qsk, qck, qex; ?tk, ?kn, ?sk, ?sq, ?s?, ?st, ?sm, 
°sn, ?sy, ?im, ?iw, ?mc, ?mn, ?nt, ?ng, ?nm; 
stk, st?, skq, sk?, skx, skw, sqn, si?, sl, (sth), 
stw, sck, scq, sc?, sem; It?, ltn, tka, tk?, tks, 
ike, tkn, tkw, 1q?, Iqs, iql, ist, Isw, xn, Ic?, 
lex, In?; ckp, ck?, ck, ckn, eqs, cqn, c?p, 
c?k, c?m; msk; ntp, nts, ntm, nkq, nk?, nki, 
nkm, nkn, nq?, nsk, ni?, nix (nth), nm, nxm, 
ne?, nel, nex; yqs. 

Finally: t?s, k?p, k?s, q?s, ?ks. 


No. 1 


CCCC Clusters 


Initially: kstq, kst?, ksts, kic?, kicl, kicx, 
kiem, kce?k; sq?m; ckex. 

Medially: pq?n, pst; t?km, t?xn; kq?t, 
kq’n, kq?y, k?ki, k?ky, ksq?; q?cq, qism; 
?skq, ?sk?, ?skw, ?sck, ?scy; skis, stq?, sckt, 
scn?; iq?t, Istx, Ic?k; c?kt; nigs, nicl, ncc?, 
neqs. 


CCCCC Clusters 


Medially : ?sck?, ?sckt, ?sexm, ?scn?, sckem, 
Iestq. 


2.6. Adjacent consonants in clusters are 
produced as follows: 

t? and k? followed by vowel are released 
either simultaneously (phonetically [t’], [k’]), 
or consecutively (phonetically [t.?], [k.?]). 
t? and k? followed by consonant are most 
often released simultaneously; in final posi- 
tion they are always released simultaneously. 
q? and c? are released simultaneously in all 
positions (phonetically [q’], [c’]). 

pt, tt, kt, ql, kx, and qx are articulated as 
affricates, with stop on-glide and spirant 
off-glide. 

ts is sometimes articulated as an affricate 
(with stop on-glide and spirant off-glide); 
more often t has its own release and is then 
followed by s. ts contrasts with ¢ which is 
always articulated as an affricate: kqawu- 
nike:ts [kqiwwnike'ts or kqiwwnikert.s] a 
short while—hunamatke'e [always hina- 
matke:ts] if I gave him. 

te and cs are articulated as affricates, tc 
with lengthened on-glide, and cs with length- 
ened off-glide (phonetically [ts], [ts*]). 

? and following consonant are after vowels 
separated by a brief echo of the preceding 
vowels: ma?’nis [m4?,niws] your mother, 
ke-?so-k [ké-?.so°.k] good. 

kn and xn are in style I separated by 


a short intrusive vowel: hun?upxne: 
fhun’#px.ne'] I know, so-?kne: [s6:?,kane"] 
it’s good. 


w and y as last members of clusters are in 
style I preceded by a short intrusive (= non- 
phonemic) u and i respectively: kaswo- 
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[k&sywo'] my friend, kyukyit [k:ytkjyit] 
morning. 

Geminate kk and cc are rearticulated 
(phonetically [k.k], [c.c]), geminate ss, H, xx, 
mm, nn, Il, and ww are produced as long spi- 
rants, nasals, voiced lateral and semivowel 
respectively (phonetically [s-], [t-], [x-], [m-], 
{l-], [w"]). 

In all other instances, adjacent consonants 
in clusters are articulated separately. 


3. Vowels are: unrounded high i, rounded 
high u, unrounded mid e-, rounded mid o-, 
open low a, a’. 


3.1. High vowels are only short: i, u. 
Mid vowels are only long: e-, o-. The low 
vowel appears short and long: a, a°; it also 
occurs in paired clusters: a* versus aa and aa* 
(also a?’a and a?a'), as in marc don’t, 
kaakitlanala our house, kaarkitla my house, 
ka?a who, ka?a-qalt my child. 

Vowels occur only in contour-medial and 
contour-final positions. They contrast with 
consonants which occur also in contour- 
initial. 


3.2. Single vowels have the following al- 
lophones: 

i has a front variant [i], occurring in posi- 
tion adjacent to y; a back variant [i], occur- 
ring between two glottal stops; a slightly 
lowered central variant [:] in all other posi- 
tions: yismaxuke: [yismaxtike’] how wide his 
body is, hunuq?i?te-k [hanwq’i?;te-k] I’m 
spraying myself, citi?itne: [cilv?itne:] too much 
brush. 

Primarily stressed i is found in both style I 
and II. Certain morphemes which in style I 
show unstressed or secondarily stressed i, 
drop this i in style II, e. g. sit ~ st, as in 
husitq?umne-?ne- (style I), hustq?umne-?ne- 
(style II) I am sleeping.® 

u has three allophones in free variation in 
most positions: a lowered variant [w]; a 
slightly fronted variant [v]; a back variant 


8 See Morpheme Variations, 2. 3. 
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fu]. Depending on position and dialect, one 
of these variants is preferred, although other 
variants may in most cases occur in the same 
position. In all three dialects, u is the pre- 
ferred variant before n and in final position: 
hun?inne: [hun?inne’} J am, tunnu [hin-u] go 
away! 

In all dialects, [w] is the preferred variant 
adjacent to w, and the only variant found 
before yC and ?C: ?uwukne’ [?wwwkne:] i 
stood up, nanuquytune: [nandaqwyhine’] there 
was some snow left, ?itxu?me'k [? :txw?,.merk or 
?.txw?,me'ik] he lay down. In the Lower 
Kutenai dialects (Bonners Ferry and Cres- 
ton), [w] is the preferred variant in all other 
positions: tuq?cqaktun [twq’cqdktun] tell me 
the news, kutataxam [kataldxam] I who went 
back. Inthe Upper Kutenai dialect of Cran- 
brook, [v] is sometimes found as one of the 
variants preceding p: hun?upxne- [{hun?- 
wpxene’] I know, I see. In all other posi- 
tions, [u] and [w] vary freely in this dialect: 
keikkuc?taniimutis [kcik.kuc’tandmiis or 
keik.kwe’tandmetis] sawmill (obv.).° 

The mid vowels e- and o- are very close: 
[e'], [9°], and often are followed by a short 
frontal glide: [ei], [ou]. These allophones 
are in free variation. The variants with 
glide are somewhat more frequent in style I, 
and usually absent in final position: 
husil?@-quindwi’ne’ [hisd?-qwmawi?.ne’ or 
hisd?e-;qwmawilne'] I drink too much, 
md-cqakiyala’ne’ [mo-cqakiyala?,ne’ or 
m0:,cqakiyalé?,ne:] we will say it, qayaqawo' 
[qayaqdwo’] half. 

The low vowels a and a: are very open in 
all positions. 


3.3. The distribution of short vowels is 
limited by style and stress: a number of 
morphemes which in other distributions con- 
tain short vowels, iiave long vowels in style I 
in post-tonic unstressed position, e. g. -kil- ~ 
-kel, as in hin?upxakiine’ you (pl.) know, 
kin?upxake't do you (pl.) know; um- ~ -o'm, 

*In phonetic transcriptions elsewhere in this 


paper, variants are given as recorded in each 
instance. 


as in sawsaqwumne* someone was here, 


_kyunaqwo'm sedan. 


The distribution of long vowels on the 
other hand is limited by style only. Some 
morphemes which in style I have long 
vowels, are found with short vowels in style 
II. In these: morphemes, long e: in style I 
corresponds to short i in style II, long o- in 
style I to short u in style II, long a: in style I 
to short a in style IT: huq?akpamerk (style I), 
huq?akpamik (style II) I forgot; huyo-wax- 
mitikimek (style I), huyuwaxmitikimik 
(style II) I jumped onto it; qa*wisqa’?ne: 
(style I), qawisqa’ne (style II) he stood 
around here.“ 


3.4. The vowels u, 0°, a, and a’ combine to 
form the following vowel clusters which are 
pronounced without any intervening junc- 
ture: ua, ua‘, o’a, o'a’, aa, aa’. In these 
clusters, the preferred variant of u is [w] in all 
dialects: ylanqamik [ydanqdmik] he sits on 
top, rides, kyXa*kminugka: [kywa*kmuntigka’] 
the sun goes up. Examples of other vowel 
clusters are: huyo‘awisqa’ne: I stand on top 
of it, qd" a*kitla?nam that house, kaakikhyala 
our name, kaa‘ke‘nala our hands. 

In one instance, the cluster ai was re- 
corded: kiaiwxa’m then being on top. 


4. Phonemic differences between conso- 
nants and vowels can be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) consonants have relatively stable 
phonetic values (most consonants have only 
one allophone), vowels present a much wider 
range of all allophonic variation (2.1., 2.6., 
3.2.); (2) consonant distribution is less re- 
stricted, both with regard to positions of 
occurrence (0., 2.2., 3.1.), and clustering 
(number of clusters as well as number of 
phonemes per cluster, 2.4., 3.4.); (8) dis- 
tributional limitations contingent on stress 
and speech style affect only vowels and glot- 
tal consonants (2.2., 3.2., 3.3.); (4) phoneme 
differences in dialect cognates are only 
vocalic (footnote 2). 


10 See Morpheme Variations, 2. 5. 
11 See Morpheme Variations, 2. 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


0.1. Linguistic map of Brazil 
0.2. Classification and orthography 
0.3. Conventions of form 

1. List of languages 

2, List of language families 


0.1. A map of the Indian languages of 
Brazil was prepared something over ten 
years ago by Cestmir Loukotka of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, and published (in black and 
white) under the title ‘Mapa de distribuigao 
dos idiomas indigenas no Brasil’ by the 
Revista do Arquivo Municipal de Sao Paulo 
in 1936. The map measures 18 x 18 inches 
(45 x 45 cm.) within the borders and is at a 
scale (as determined by comparison with 
other maps of the area) of approximately 
1:11,000,000. The only geographical fea- 
tures shown are the coastline, the interna- 
tional land boundaries, and the rivers. The 
copy I have seen is in the possession of my 
colleague, James B. Watson. 

This map is apparently the latest available 
for the region. It was published after H. W. 
Krieger’s Indian cultures of northeastern 
South America (Smithsonian Report 1934. 
401-21); Krieger’s small map (403) agrees in 
general outlines with Loukotka’s, but even at 
its small scale important differences of detail 
are apparent. In A. Métraux’s The native 
tribes of Eastern Bolivia and Western Matto 
Grosso (BAE-B 134, 1942) the map opposite 
p. 2 shows only a few details for Brazilian 
territory, but these few agree well with Lou- 
kotka’s arrangement (Loukotka’s map is not 
listed in Métraux’s bibliography). The lists 
of languages in Meillet and Cohen, Les 
langues du monde (Paris, 1924), and E. 
Kieckers, Die Sprachstaémme der Erde (Hei- 
delberg, 1931), are much more detailed as to 
dialect names, and often enough the names 


cannot be identified even in a general way 
with those on the present map. 

It would seem then that reproduction of 
Loukotka’s map might be useful. But the 
original author’s priority and the expense 
involved make such a step inadvisable. The 
best substitute under the circumstances is to 
classify and publish the list of language 
names. 


0.2. The matter of classification is a real 
difficulty. For South America it can be said, 
I believe, that nothing even approaching 
Powell’s classification for North America 
north of Mexico (BAE-R7 [1885-6], Wash- 
ington, 1891) exists. And until such a really 
good preliminary classification is achieved, 
no syntheses of the kind that have been made 
for North America can even be attempted. 

In the present list, then, I have simply 
adopted Loukotka’s groupings, althougn I 
am aware that some of them could well be 
modified. 

After the problem of classification, the 
next, and for practical purposes more diffi- 
cult, problem is that of the spelling of the 
names. There is a great deal of synonymy 
in South America, and this is complicated by 
the use of different spelling systems—Span- 
ish, Portuguese, ‘phunetic’, and so on. 

Loukotka’s spellings are all in the kind of 
phonetic (or rather pseudo-phonetic) orthog- 
raphy affected by many European students 
of American Indian languages; this sort of 
orthography has little if any validity, since it 
usually represents merely a respelling with 
unusual symbols of the Europeanized names 
by which the languages are known in the 
country where they are spoken; in Brazil all 
native names are more or less adapted to 
Portuguese, and the spelling of a name as, 
let us say, Chicriabd, is certainly more sen- 
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sible than as Sikriabd; the latter is not in the 
regular orthography of any language, and it 
is certainly no closer a representation of the 
actual sound of the native name than is the 
Portuguese spelling. It is as if one suddenly 
decided to write Sont instead of Shawnee, or 
Ozaz instead of Osage (the latter was actually 
done in Meillet and Cohen, so that one know- 
ing the language as /6wséyj/ would never 
recognize it). 

In preparing the present article, I have 
made a tracing of Loukotka’s map, and have 
respelled all the names as far as possible in 
terms of ordinary Portuguese orthography. 
For those tribes included in the already pub- 
lished volumes of the Handbook of South 
American Indians (BAE-B143, v. 1) the 
spellings used there are either adopted or 
cross-referenced. The symbols used by Lou- 
kotka were replaced as follows: c by ts, é by 
ich, dv by dy, g before e and 7 by gu, k by qu 
before e and 7 and by c elsewhere, n by nh, 
s between vowels by ss, § by ch, w by u, y by 2 
(except after 7), 2 by g before e and 7 and by 
j elsewhere; h and umlauted vowels were re- 
tained ; the acute accent was retained only in 
accordance with Portuguese spelling rules; 
the few names for which English forms exist 
were replaced by the latter. 

Only a few synonyms have been noted, in 
parentheses with an equal sign after the 
adopted spelling. 

0.3. It should be noted that the languages 
along the Atlantic Coast from the mouth of 
the Amazon south, as well as others in south- 
ern Brazil, are now extinct, but otherwise 
the map and the present list are contempo- 
rarily correct, as far as they go. A few lan- 
guages known to be extinct are here marked 
with a dagger (f). 

The first list below (1) is an alphabetical 
one of all the language names found on the 
map, in the Portuguese spelling I have 
adopted (with the few synonyms included 
cross-referenced to the preferred form), with 
indication by means of an abbreviation in 
square brackets of the family to which the 
language is assigned (the abbreviations being 
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expanded at their proper alphabetical place; 
a name followed by the word languages is 
that of a group or family). The general lo- 
cation of a language (but not of groups or 
families) is shown by the name of the Brazil- 
ian state or states (not shown on the map) in 
which it is found, in italics after the family 
abbreviations. 

There follows (2) a list of families and iso- 
lated languages, in alphabetical order, the 
languages under each family being listed al- 
phabetically after the family name. Those 
who have seen my ‘A Bibliographical classi- 
fication system for linguistics and languages’ 
(SIL3.54-108, 1945, and 4.1-50, 1946) will 
note that there is considerable difference be- 
tween the present listing by families and the 
pertinent parts of that listing (p. 106-7); it is 
not improbable that the present list is more 
accurate, and I hope to use it, with such 
other data as become available, to make a 
revision of the classification at some future 
date. 


1. Alphabetical list of Indian languages of 
Brazil. 
Acroa [Gé]. Bata, Minas Gerais. 
Adzaneni [Ar.]. Amazonas. 
Amahuaca [Pa.]. Acre. 
Anamari [Cat.]. Amazonas. 
Anambe [TG]. Pard. 
Anunzé [Nh.]. Mato Grosso. 
Apalai [Car.]. Pard. 
Apapocuva [TG]. Parand. 
Apiaca [TG]. Mato Grosso. 
Apingui [Car.]. Pard. 
Aponegicran (= Apdnyecra) [Gé]. Ma- 
ranhdo. 
Ar.: Arawak languages. 
Arara [Car.]. Amazonas, Pard. 
Ararandeuara [TG]. Pard. 
Aréua [Ar.]. Amazonas. 
Arawak languages. 
Are [TG]. Parand. 
Ariquem. Guaporé Terr. 
Aruan [Ar.]. Pard, Amapt Terr. 
Atorai [Ar.]. Rio Branco Terr. 
Aueicoma [Ca.]. Santa Caterina. 
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Auiti [TG.]. Mato Grosso. 

Bacairi [Car.]. Mato Grosso. 

Baré [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Bo.: Bororo languages. 

Bohura [Mu.] Amazonas. 

Bororo [Bo.]._ Mato Grosso. 

Bororo languages. 

Botocudo. Minas Gerais, Espirito Santo. 

Ca.: Caingang languages. 

Cachinaua [Pa.]. Acre, Amazonas. 

Caduveo [Gua.]. Ponta Pora Terr. 

Cadyurucré [Ca.]. Parand. 

Cai.: Cairiri languages. 

Caiapo (= Cayapdé) [Gé]. 
Para. 

Caingang, Central [Ca.]. 

Caingang, Eastern [Ca.]. 

Caingang, Northern [Ca.]. 

Caingang, Southern [Ca.]. 
Sul, Santa Caterina. 

Caingang languages. 

Caingué (= Cayuad) [TG]. 
Terr., Iguacu Terr., Parand. 

Cairiri [Cai.]. Rio Grande do Norte, Paratba, 
Pernambuco. 

Cairiri languages (= Cariri). 

Cam.: Camacan languages. 

Camacan [Cam.]. Minas Gerais. 

Camacan languages (= ‘‘Eastern Gé’”’). 

Camaiura [TG]. Mato Grosso. 

Came [Ca.]. Iguacu Terr. 

Canamaré [Cat.]. Acre, Amazonas. 

Canamari [Ar.]. Acre, Amazonas. 

Canauari [Pa.]. Acre. 

Canoeiros [TG]. Goids. 

Capanagua (= Capandua) [Pa.]. 

Capiecran [Gé]. Maranhdo. 

Capoché [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Car.: Carib languages. 

Cara(d)j& (= Caraya). 
Goids. 

Caraho [Gé]. 

Cari [Pa.]. Amazonas, Guaporé Terr. 

Cariai [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Carib languages. 

Carimé [Chir.]. Rio Branco Terr. 

Cariri: see Cairiri 

Cartitana [Mach.]. 


Mato Grosso, 


Parand. 
Sao Paulo. 
Sao Paulo. 
Rio Grande do 


Ponta Poré 


Acre. 


Pard, Mato Grosso, 


Goids. 


Minas Gerais. 
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Cat.: Catuquina languages. 


Catapolitani [Ar.]. Amazonas. 
Catauian [Car.]. Pard. 
Catauichi [Cat.]. Amazonas. 


Catoquina de Gregorio [Pa.]. Amazonas. 

Catuquina [Cat.]. Amazonas. 

Catuquina languages. 

Catuquinari [TG]. Acre. 

Cauahib [TG]. Mato Grosso. 

Cauichana [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Cayapé: see Caiapé. 

Cayua: see Caingua. 

Charrua: see Tcharrua. 

Chavante [Gé]. Gods. 

Cherente [Gé]. Gods. 

Cheté [TG]. Parand. 

Chicriabat (= Shacriab4) 
Gerais. 

Chipaia [TG]. Pard. 

Chiquiana [Car.]. Pard. 

Chiquito: see Tchiquito. 

Chir.: Chiriana languages. 

Chiriana languages. 

Chiriana [Chir.]. Rio Branco Terr. 

Chocléng [TG]. Santa Caterina. 

Co.: Coroado languages. 

Cocozu [Nh.]. Mato Grosso. 

Coe. Amazonas. 

Coroado languages. 

Coroados [Co.]. Minas Gerais, Esptrito 
Santo. 

Cororo [Co.]. 

Cradaho [Gé]. Pard. 

Crao [Gé]. Maranhéo. 

Crengé [Gé]. Maranhao. 

Crichana [Car.]. Amazonas. 

Cuchitineri[Ar.]. Acre. 

Cucura. Mato Grosso. 

Culino [Pa.]. Amazonas. 

Cuniba [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Curina [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Curudia [TG]. Pard. 

Custenau [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. 

Cutacho [Cam.]. Minas Gerais. 

Dessana [Tu.]. Amazonas. 

Eoshavante: see Chavante. 

Galibi [Car.]. Amapt Terr. 

Gé (= Ge) languages. 


[Gé]. Minas 


Minas Gerais. 











Geicoft (= Jeico) [(Gé]. Piaut, Pernambuco. 

Gua.: Guaicurt languages. 

Guaicurtt [Gua.]. Ponta Poré Terr. 

Guaicurt languages. 

Guajajara [TG]. Maranhao. 

Guané [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. 

Guatchif [Gua.]. Mato Grosso. 

Guat6. Mato Grosso. 

Hohodene [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Huari. Guaporé Terr. 

Taimiri [Car.]. Amazonas. 

Iamanadi [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Iamindua [Pa.]. Acre. 

Taruma [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Taté. Alagoas. 

Taulapiti [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. 

Ipeca [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Ipurina [Ar.]. Amazonas, Guaporé. 

Tumana [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Turi [Car.]. Amazonas. 

Iuruna [TG]. Mato Grosso. 

Jeicé: see Geicd. 

Ma.: Macu languages. 

Macamecran [Gé]. Goids, Bata. 

Mach.: Machacali languages. 

Machacali (= Mashacali) [Mach.]. Espirito 
Santo. 

Machacali languages. - 

Machubi. Guaporé Terr. 

Macu [Ma.]. Amazonas. 

Macu languages. 

Macuni [Mach.]. Minas Gerais. 

Macussi [Car.]. Rio Branco Terr. 

Madiha [Ar.]. Acre. 

Manajo [TG]. Pard. 

Manao [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Mandauaca [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Manitséua [TG]. Mato Grosso. 

Malali [Mach.]. Minas Gerais. 

Mapididian [Ar.]. Pard. 

Maraué [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Marduan [Ar.]. Amapt Terr. 

Maruba [Pa.]. Amazonas. 

Mashacali: see Machacali. 

Maué [TG]. Amazonas. 

Maulieni [Ar.]. Amazonas. 


Matanaui [Mu.]. Amazonas, Mato Grosso. 


Mecub [Gé]. Pardé, Mato Grosso. 
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Mehin [Gé]. Maranhdo. 

Menien [Cam.]. Minas Gerais, Bata. 

Minaur [Tch.]. Rio Grande do Sul. 

Moi [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. 

Mongéio [Cam.]. Bata. 

Monocho [Mach.]. Minas Gerais. 

Morique [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Mu.: Mura languages. 

Munduructi [TG]. Pard. 

Mura {Mu.]. Amazonas. 

Mura languages. 

Nadébé [Ma.]. Amazonas. 

Nahucué [Car.]. Mato Grosso. 

Nh: Nhambicuara languages. 

Nhambicuara languages. 

Ntogapid [TG]. Mato Grosso. 

Nucuini [Pa.]. Acre, Amazonas. 

Oiampi [TG]: Amapt Terr. 

Oiana [Car.]. Pard. 

Omagua [TG]. Amazonas. 

Opdie. Mato Grosso. 

Orari [Bo.]._ Mato Grosso. 

Otchucuiana [Car.]. Bata. 

Oti. Sado Paulo. 

Pa.: Pano languages. 

Paioariene [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Palicur [Ar.]. Amapt Terr. 

Palmela [Car.]. Guaporé Terr. 

Pamari [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Panhame [Mach.]. Minas Gerais. 

Pano languages. 

Paraviyana [Car.]. Amazonas. 

Paressi [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. 

Parintintin [TG]. Amazonas. 

Pariri [Car.]. Pard. 

Passé [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Patacho (= Patasho). Esptrito Santo, 
Bata. 

Pauchi [Car.]. Pard. 

Pauchiana [Car.]._ Rio Branco Terr. 

Pimenteira [Car.]. Bata, Piaut. 

Piocobgé [Gé]. Maranhao. 

Pirahd [Mu.]. Amazonas. 

Poiandua[Pa.]. Acre, Amazonas. 

Purec [Gé]. Maranhdéo. 


Puri [Co.]. Minas Gerais, Espirito Santo. 


Puruboré. Guaporé Terr. 
Purucoto [Car.]. Rio Branco Terr. 
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Quencatagé [Gé]. Maranhio. Uainuma [Ar.]. * Amazonas. 
Quiniquinau [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. Uanham [Tchap.]. Guaporé Terr. 
Quipea [Cai.]. Piaut, Ceard. Uapichana [Ar.]. Rio Branco Terr. 
Ramarama [TG]. Mato Grosso. Uaraicu [Ar.]. Amazonas. 
Ramcocamecran (= Ramcécamecra) [Gél.] Uarequena [Ar.]. Amazonas. 
Maranhéo. Uirina [Ar.]. Amazonas. 
Remo [Pa.]. Amazonas, Acre. Umotina [Bo.]. Mato Grosso. 
Ruetien [Car.]. Pard. Uoiauai [Car.]. Pard. 
Sabtiia [Cai.]. Bata. Urubi [TG]. Pard. 
Sapar4 [Car.]. Rio Branco Terr. Urupa [Tchap.]. Guaporé Terr. 
Shacriaba: see Chicriabé Uiirafed [TG]. Mato Grosso. 
Suid (= Suy4) [Gé]. Mato Grosso. 
Tacunhapé [TG]. Pard. 2. Alphabetical list of Indian language 
Tagé [Gé]. Maranhéo. families, including isolated languages, in 


Tagnani [Nh.] Mato Grosso. 
Tamaindé [Nh.]. Mato Grosso. 
Tapirapé [TG]. Mato Grosso. 
Tariana [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Tauité [Nh.]. Mato Grosso. 
Taulipang (Car.]. Rzo Branco Terr. 
Tch.: Tcharrua languages. 

Tchap.: Tchapacura languages. 
Tchapacura languages. 


Tcharrua (= Charrua) [Tch.]. Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

Tcharrua languages. 

Tchiquito (= Chiquito). Mato Grosso. 


Tchontaquiro [Ar.]. 

Tembe [TG]. Pard. 

Tereno [Ar.]. Mato Grosso. 

TG: Tupi-Guarani languages. 

Ticuna [Ar.]. Amazonas. 

Tora [Tch.]. Amazonas. 

Trio [Car.]. Para. 

Trumai. Mato Grosso. 

Tu.: Tucano languages. 

Tucano [Tu.]. Amazonas. 

Tucano languages. 

Tuchindua [Pa.]. Amazonas. 

Tuiuca [Tu.]. Amazonas. 

Tupi [TG]. Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Cate- 
rina, Parand, So Paulo. 

Tupinamba [TG]. Esptrito Santo, Baia, 
Sergipe, Alagoas, Pernambuco, Rio Grande 
do Norte, Ceard, Piaut, Maranhao, Para. 


Acre, Amazonas. 


Turiuara [TG]. Maranhéo. 
Uaicana [Tu.]. Amazonas. 
UVaieué [Car.]. Pard. 


Brazil, with languages alphabetically under 
each family (ef. 0.3). 

Arawak languages: Adzaneni, Ardua, 
Aruan, Atorai, Baré, Canamari, Capocho, 
Cariai, Catapolitani, Cauichana, Cuchiti- 
neri, Cuniba, Curina, Custenau, Guana, 
Hohodene, Iamanadi, Iaruma, [aulapiti, 
Ipeca, Ipurina, Iumana, Madiha, Manao, 
Mandauaca, Mapididian, Maraudé, Mara- 
uan, Maulieni, Moi, Morique, Paioariene, 
Palicur, Pamari, Paressi, Passé, Quiniqui- 
nau, Tariana, Tchontaquiro, Tereno, Ti- 
cuna, Uainuma, Uapichana, Uaraicu, Uare- 
quena, Uirina. 

Ariquem. 

Bororo languages: Bororo, Orari, Umotina. 

Botocudo. 

Caingang languages: Aueicoma, Cadyuru- 
cré; Caingang—Central, Eastern, North- 
ern, Southern; Came. 

Cairiri languages: Cairiri, Quipea, Sabtia. 

Camacan languages: Camacan, Cutacho, 
Menien, Mongéio. 

Caradj4 (= Caraya). 

Carib languages: Apalai, Apingui, Arara, 
Bacairi, Catauian, Chiquiana, Crichana, 
Galibi, Iaimiri, Iuri, Macussi, Nahucud, 
Oiana, Otchucuiana, Palmela, Paraviyana, 
Pariri, Pauchi, Pauchiana, Pimenteira, Puru- 
coto, Ructiien, Sapard, Taulipeng, Trio, 
Uaieué, Uoiauai. 

Catuquina languages: Anamari, Cana- 
maré, Catauichi, Catuquina. 

Charrua: see Tcharrua. 
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Chiquito: see Tchiquito. 

Chiriana languages: Carimé, Chiriana. 

Coe. 

Coroado languages: Coroados, Cororo, 
Puri. 

Cucura. 

Gé languages: Acroé, Aponegivran, 
Caiapé, Capiecran, Caraho, Chavante (= 
Eoshavante), Cherente, Chicriab4, Cradaho, 
Crao, Crengé, Geicé, Macamecran, Macub, 
Mehin, Piocobgé, Purec, Quencatagé, Ram- 
cocamecran, Suid, Tagé. 

Guaicurt languages: Caduveo, Guaicurt, 
Guatchi. 

Guat6. 

Huari. 

laté. 

Machacali languages: Cartitana, Macha- 
cali, Macuni, Malali, Monocho, Panhame. 

Machubi. 

Macu languages: Macu, Nad6bé. 

Mura languages: Bohura, Matanaui, 
Mura, Piraha. 

Nhambicuara languages: Anunzé, Cocozu, 
Tagnan{i, Tamaindé, Tauité. 
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Opaie. 

Oti. 

Pano languages: Amahuaca, Cachinaua, 
Canauari, Capanagua, Cari, Catoquina de 
Gregorio, Culino, Iamindua, Maruba, Nu- 
cuine, Poiandua, Remo, Tuchindua. 

Patacho. 

Purubora. 

Tchapacura languages: Tord, Uanhdm, 
Urupé. 

Tcharrua languages: Minuar, Tcharrua, 

Tchiquito. 

Trumai. 

Tucano languages: Dessana, Tucano, 
Tuiuca, Uafcana. 

Tupi-Guarani languages: Anambe, Apaco- 
cuva, Apiaca, Ararandeuara, Are, Auiti, 
Caingu4 (= Cayud), Camaiura, Canoeiros, 
Catuquinari, Cauahib, Chet4, Chipdia, 
Chocleng, Curudia, Guajajara, Iuruna, Ma- 
najo, Manits4ua, Maué, Munduruct, Nto- 
gapid, Oiampi, Omagua, Parintintin, Rama- 
rama, Tacunhapé, Tapirapé, Tembe, Tup(, 
Tupinamba, Turiuara, Urubt, Uiirafed. 











_ 
° 





LA PRENSA TARASCA DE PARACHO, MICHOACAN, 1939-1940 
R. H: Bartow 


Azcapotzatco, D. F. Mexico 


1. Introduction (by Norman A. McQuown) 
2. Una lista de los impresos en idioma 
Tarasco! 


1. The following bibliographical article 
details the publications, in the Tarascan 
language of the state of Michoacan, Mexico, 
of the Tarascan Press, publishing organ of 
the Tarascan Project, first Mexican native- 
language literacy project, which functioned 
for some fourteen months in 1939-40, under 
the directorship of Morris Swadesh, then 
in charge of the linguistic activities of the 
Mexican Department of Indian Affairs. 
Although the native-language literacy pro- 
gram was temporarily abandoned in Mexico 
late in 1940, it has begun to function again 
(since 1945), and is now well under way, 
with primers already prepared in Tarascan, 
Otomi, Maya, Nahuatl, and Nahuat. 


2. Una lista de los impresos en idioma 
Tarasco. 


2.1. Para el afio 1939 

1. Agosto 26. audn sapi ¢‘iuéri. [El 
conejito valiente]. Una hoja impresa por 
sélo un lado y plegada, lo que da 2 pgs. con 
el forro en blanco. 450 ejemplares. Este 


1 Agradezco la amabilidad del D. F. Rubin de 
la Borbolla al permitirme consultar e] archivo de 
la Prensa Tarasca. Asimismo hago patente mi 
aprecio a los sefiores Pablo Velazquez G. y Adriaén 
F. Leén por haberme facilitado los impresos de 
sus colecciones respectivas; asi como mi gratitud 
al Ultimo de ellos por su ayuda en la revisién de 
las pruebas y en asegurar la correccién general 
en los datos. 

Ya iniciados los trabajos del Proyecto Tarasco, 
el tiraje general fué de 2000 ejemplares. En casos 
de interés especial se subia a 3000, como para los 
Nos. 10 y 20, etc. El tamafio normal era el 8° 
{sobre 14 x 21.5 cms.], excepto donde se ha indicado 
lo contrario. 
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cuento del pueblo de Pudcuaro, Mich. 
fué escrito por M. Jestis Mendoza, y consti- 
tuye la primera publicaci6én de la Prensa 
Tarasca. Véase el nim. 24. 

2. Septiembre 2. El Alfabeto Tarasco 
| “El modo de escribir la lengua | purépecha 
segtin lo ha establecido | el proyecto tarasco.” 
4 pgs. 800 ejemplares. Segunda publica- 
cién. Se reimprimié en Febrero de 1940. 
Se distingue la primera edicién por el 
empleo de tinta azul solamente y la diversi- 
dad tipogrdfica de los simbolos ¢ y p, 
siendo la ¢ m4s pequefia que las demas, 
y habicndose confeccionado la p limando a 
mano la q. (Constiltese asimismo el nim. 
19.) 

3. Septiembre 5.  siudad4nu | sité- 
risangaksa tat ‘émbetani alumné- | etc. 
[Convocatoria a los padres de familia]. 
1 hoja en 4°, impresa al reverso del texto 
castellano. Tercera publicacién. 

4. Septiembre 10. _disposisiéni léiéeri 
épgaksa uétazintka | miftini idmindu 
p‘oiépiéa. | Disposiciones legales que necesi- 
tan | saber todos los indigenas | [Tomo I]. 
22 pgs. 2000 ejemplares. Cuarta publi- 
cacién. Véase también el nim. 18. 


5. Septiembre 10. libru | _ p‘osépeta 
jimb6 sarfnda | azfkua | ... (libro de 
léctura [sic] tarasco). 8 pgs. 2000 ejemp- 
lares. La quinta publicacién. 


6. Agosto-Septiembre. [Cartilla infantil 
delectura]. 16 pgs. en 16™°. Se distribuia 
por “entregas’” a los alumnos de las clases 
nocturnas. Est& incompleta. 

7. Octubre. ¢‘ejkutperakua mitini | 
[comprobante de alfabetismo]. 1 hoja de 
eartulina. 18 por 23 cms. Se tiré dos 
ediciones en el curso de un mes—la primera 
en cartulina blanca con los tipos divergentes 
anotadcs bajo ei Nim. 2—y la segunda en 
cartulinas verde y rosa pélido. 
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8. Octubre. naninga na tinoka para | 
semid erékuni ¢iri ja¢ikueri | Cémo selec- 
cionar la semilla del maiz. 10 pgs. 

9. Octubre. p‘aménéakueéa trijueri 
épgaksa | uétazintéka mitini p‘osépita. | 
Principales enfermedades del trigo. 6 pgs. 

10. Octubre. sffilisi: |... | Cémo evitar 
y curar la sifilis. 6 pgs. 

11. Noviembre. ‘“‘jApasiri i¢a | jipgéni 
Séparini 4” | precauciones con- | tra el 
agua sucia. 6 pgs. 

12. Noviembre. k‘ijéakua | 4sa jurdjku- 
kuri {ni | p'aménéa jipgéni | prevencién y 
cuida- | dos de la difteria. 4 pgs. 

13. Noviembre. ‘“épgari kauftekaa 4sa 
juz4j- | ku éska Si ud¢kini ¢a¢antoka”’ | Si 
eres borracho, evita que tus | hijos sigan tu 
ejemplo. 6 pgs. 

14. Noviembre. “séparini p‘amén- | 
éakua méparikua | jipgéni” | Precauciones 
contra la rabia. 6 pgs. 

15. Noviembre. _perén¢ajikua: |... | 
cuida a tus hijos de | la tosferina y te cui- | 
dards también a. ti | mismo de su contagio. 
6 pgs. 

16. Noviembre. kolméneéa |... | Tener 
ceria de abejas y | cuidarla | bien es pro- | 
vechoso pa- | ra ti y para | todos. 4 pgs. 

17. Diciembre. “Gs, méni...|...| 
{teré¢ikua, o la lepra]. 16 pgs. 

18. Diciembre. disposisié6ni léiéeri 
épgaksa uéta- | sintka mitini idmindu 
p'osepiéa. | Disposiciones legales que nece- | 
sitan saber todos los indigenas. | 2° tomo. 
74 pgs. sueltas en forro de cartulina. Se 
distribufa en Febrero de 1940. 


2.2. Para el afio 1940 

19. Enero. El Alfabeto Tarasco | 
“El modo de escribir la lengua purépecha 
segin lo ha establecido el Proyecto Tarasco” 
| Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas | La 
Prensa Tarasca | Paracho, Michoacdn | 
Enero. Mil Novecien- | tos Cuarenta. 4 
pgs. rojo y azul. Segunda edicién, impresa 
en azul y rojo, con todas las letras uniformes. 
Véase el nim. 2. 
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20. Enero. p‘oué kuiripasikua [Los 
simbolos del tarasco]. 6 pgs. 

21. Enero. “‘tifuni jip6ni...|...| Pre- 
cauciones contra el tifo.” 4 pgs. 

22. Enero. jukdpasakua épikua 1 hoja 
4°, 

23. Marzo. mandrakua: | “Séparini { 
jasa p‘aménéakua jip- | géni pra néri | 
uasini.” | Precauciones titiles en el cuidado 
del palaudismo. 6 pgs. 

24. Marzo. publicaciones | de la prensa 
tarasca | folletos de divulgacién popular | 
publicados de agosto 1939 a enero 1940. | 
departamento de asuntos indigenas | de la 
reptiblica de méxico | méxico 1940 || 
Libro formado recopilando en el siguiente 
orden los ntimeros 11, 12, 13, 10, 17, 8, 16, 
9, 4, 18, y 5* 

* El ejemplar que examinamos no con- 

tiene el 16 y 31; figuran, sin embargo, en el 
indice. 
A estos se les ha agregado un apéndice de 
traducciones al espafiol, de 28 pdginas y 
cuatro paginas de portada, mas indice e 
introduccion. ‘Tiene forro de papel anaran- 
jado. 

Copiamos en seguida la introduccion: 

“ofrecemos este tomo, que consta de las 
primeras publicaciones de la prensa tarasca, 
como muestra de los que hemos venido 
haciendo para poner al alcance de los 
indigenas los conocimientos modernos sobre 
la proteccion de la salud, las técnicas de la 
agronomia, los atriculados de la ley més 
importantes para eilos, y materiales cultur- 
ales en general. entre las primeras publica- 
ciones se incluy6 muy poco que fuese mera- 
mente de lectura ligera—los cuentos del 
librito de lectura. ahora, en el mes de 
marzo de 1940, se ha comenzado a tirar una 
coleccién de cuentos nativos para llenar 
esta deficiencia. 

los folletos de salubridad son traducciones 
de los del departamento de salubridad. el 
material agricola y legal fué preparado por 
expertos en dichos ramos del departamento 
de asuntos indigenas. solo los cuentos 
fueron redactados directamente en tarasco, 














no. l 


por ejemplo los periédicos murales de 

paracho y otros pueblos, muestran la com- 

pleta factibilidad de tal empleo. 

los tfaductores y redactores son maestros 
nativos, que trabajan partiendo del prin- 
cipio de que siempre deben expresarse en 
la lengua del pueblo y de que deben evitarse 
imitaciones del espafiol que resultarian 
articifiales en la lengua nativa. en la 
traduccion, se esfuerzan en reproducir la 
idea y no en tratar de encontrar una palabra 
equivalente a cada una de las del original. 
las palabras de origen espafiol se emplean 
sin vacilacion si ya estén en uso general. 

(tales palabras no demuestran ninguna in- 

ferioridad, como pretenden algunas per- 

sonas, al igual de que el uso de muchisimas 
palabras de origen inglés, francés, azteca, 
frabe, griego, latin, etc. no caracteriza al 
espafiol como sublengua). se evitan inno- 
vaciones que no se entenderfan, sean ellas 
palabras tomadas del espajiol o composi- 
ciones nativas. esta norma se descuidé 
solamente en la primera publicaci6n, que 
hicimos sobre disposiciones legales. 

el alfabeto tarasco es el alfabeto espafiol, 
con correcciones y adiciones. le hemos 
quitado tales inconsecuencias como el uso 
de letras que no suenan (la h), letras que se 
duplican en su funcién (b y v, por ejemplo), 
letras dobles que representan un solo 
sonido (por ejemplo qu, ch, rr). le hemos 
suprimido las maytsculas por que duplican 
la funcién de las mintisculas. ademas hay 
signos especiales para los sonidos del 
tarasco que no ocurren en el espajiol. mas 
© menos como en el espafiol son: a bd ei 
jklmnoprstu. son diferentes: 

g que tiene siempre el sonido de gato. (ga 
ge gi go gu equivalen a ga gue gui go gu 
del espanol). 

é equivale al la ch del espanol. 

¢ suena aproximadamente ts. 

fF equivale a la rr del espanol. 

I un sonido intermedio entre r y l. 

A una vocal que suena més 0 menos como 
la de bird en el inglés de boston. 

p' t' k* ¢° & consonantes aspiradas, como 
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las del aleman o inglés, que contrastan 
con las pt k ¢ é no aspiradas; por ejemplo, 
k‘uini ‘dormir’, kuini ‘pajaro’. 


25. Marzo. uandén¢kueta | p‘osépiéeri 
m4- | maru iréta a- | n&épueéani. | Cuentos 
ta- | rascos de las | diversas regio- | nes 
purépechas. 40 pgs. con cartula de papel 
delgado. Primer tomo de cuentos. In- 
cluye en las pA4ginas 15-17 el nim. 1, con 
ligeras variantes lingiifsticas. Contiene los 
cuentos siguientes: 


1. k‘uaki ka kimiud¢a 1-2 
2. pipiéu ka t‘azééu 2-4 
3. ma tumbi ka ma ud4¢a 4-14 
4. audni sapi ¢‘iuéri 15-17 
5. misitueri ka Sarfsaéeri 17-19 
6. uand4n¢kua sarki ka jei&ki péresi 19-21 
7. audni ka jiud¢a 22-33 
8. nan&éi kusinda é‘éé'erdsa tri 34-35 
9. jiud¢a ka ma kimu 36-37 
10. taté audni ka nan& ktimiud¢a 38-40 
26. Abril. ikidmsakua: |...| Cuidados 


de la tuberculosis. 10 pgs. 

27. jimb4pi tkua p‘oséeéeri | m4 uésuzini 
| 1939-1940 | pirékueta p‘ozé jimbé [can- 
ciones en Tarasco]. 20 pgs. de texto, con 
caratula. 

28. Septiembre. uanddn¢kuedta p‘oué- 
piéeri m&maru | iréteveri éygaksa | p'oxépiéa: 
uand4jka | karfkata pdra sarénda auini | 
(¢dimanda kardékata). 102 pgs. sueltas en 
forro. 

Segundo tomo de cuentos. Contiene los 
cuentos siguientes: 

. #irdkueteri uanddén¢kua, 1-2 

2. itimu jaidki sapiratite, 3-5 

3. kuéntusi taté ag4pthkueri, 5-6 

4. t'arépitiri ka ku¢amitiri, 7-9 

5. ¢dimdéni amfgueta ka ma 6su, 10-11 
6 

a 

8 


—_ 


. udkasa ka ¢‘ingini, 11-12 

. tanimu ermfnueéa, 13-14 

. pizidi sapitu. sériri, 15-16 
9. iimu jaidkiéari, 17 
10. jiud¢ga ka ma t'asééu, 18-19 
11. ses4sa erd¢ikua ma, 20-21 
12. kariéi erAngueri ma, 22-23 
13. ¢a¢akiri ka uApuri, 24-25 











. uandén¢kua, 26-27 
. “ud¢ga no kaSimbitieri mé”, 28-29 
. jaidki ka aééeti riku udjpa jipgéni, 


30-31 


. tumbi Sépitiri, 32-44 

. aé& belénueri, 35-39 

. auanitueri midn¢kua, 40-41 
. uandén¢kua. 


kuiniri ka tatékeri ma, 
42-43 


. ma ambiusari, 44-45 

. ma audni ka ma ktimu, 46-47 

. tembingusiriéeri ka udjpecta, 48-50 
. at& jistueri | tikata atd& fupértu 


téfesi, 51-63 


. Ina sapitu ka ¢iméni kurisaéa, 64 
. kuinitueéa ka audniéa, 65 
.ma at&masa ka ¢im4ni kuinfkiéa, 


66-67 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


29. 
referente a exdmenes]. 
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ma tok6jiteri ka ma tokéjkuiri, 68-69 
ma t‘azé¢éu ka ma jiud¢a, 70-71 

ma tumbi ka ma ud¢ari, 72-74 
avaéti Sépiti m4, 75-77 

Sibu ku¢a ma udjpeéa, 78-81 

ma saurtka no sési j4ésa, 82-85 
kauikua ¢atpiristi, 86-89 

tkipu ka ma ¢iri, 90-91 

ma kariti erangu ¢kudndera, 92-93 
at& peti téntu, 94-97 

ma uaduriri, 98-102 


Octubre. [Hoja con texto tarasco, 


Tiempo | No. de 


asistencias | Nombre de la Comunidad. 
En 4°. 




















MANUSCRIPTS ON MIDDLE AMERICAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


Sot Tax 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The National Research Council, through 
its Committee on Latin American Anthro- 
pology, is sponsoring the publication in 
microfilm of a series of manuscript studies on 
Middle American Linguistics and Cultural 
Anthropology. The manuscripts are pro- 
cessed by the University of Chicago Library 
under the title: Microfilm Collection of 
Manuscript Materials on Middle American 
Cultural Anthropology; they are available to 
individuals, as well as to university and 
museum libraries and other institutions, at 
cost. Inquiries concerning subscriptions 
should be sent to the Microphotographic 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. Inquiries concerning 
manuscripts suitable for inclusion in the 
series should be addressed to Sol Tax, De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. 

Manuscripts in the Collection include the 
following: 

1. An Ethnological Study of the Ixil 
Indians of the Guatemala Highlands, by 
Jackson Steward Lincoln. The full post- 
humous report on field work done in Nebaj, 
Chajul, and Cotzal, in 1940-41; prepared for 
publication by Mrs. Lincoln, with a fore- 
word by Ruth Benedict, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Alphabetical index. Pp. 1’-48’; 
1-251; 15 plates; 2 maps. 

2. San Luis Jilotepeque: A Guatemalan 
Pueblo, by Melvin M. Tumin. The full 
field notes of a study made in 1942-43 in a 
Pocoman-speaking community in Eastern 
Guatemala, with the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington Middle 
American Research Program. Content in- 
dex. Pp. i-xlv; 1-848; 2 maps. 

3. Ethnographic Materials on Agua Es- 
condida, by Robert Redfield. Roughly 
ordered original field notes on a Ladino 
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community near Lake Atitl4n in Guatemala. 
Studied in 1938-39 and 1940-41, as part of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Middle American Research Program. Con- 
tent index. Pp. 1’-38’; 1-688; 7 genealo- 
gies; 2 maps; census cards. 

4. Notes on San Antonio Palopé, by 
Robert Redfield. Roughly ordered original 
field notes on a Cakchiquel-speaking com- 
munity on the shore of Lake Atitl4n in 
Guatemala. Studied in 1940-41, as part of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Middle American Research Program. Con- 
tent index. Pp. 1’-13’; 1-379; 1 map; 
census cards. 

5. Monografia sobre los Tzeltales de 
Tenejapa, by Fernando CA4mara Barba- 
chano. Original field notes (roughly ordered 
by their author) of a study made in 1943-44 
in Chiapas, México, as part of the joint 
expedition of the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia (México), the State 
of Chiapas, and the University of Chicago, 
(with a grant supplied by The Viking Fund), 
and with the cooperation of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Content index. 
Pp. 1’-34’; 1-522; 3 maps. 

6. Monografia de los Tzotziles de San 
Miguel Mitontik, by Fernando Cémara 
Barbachano. Original field notes (roughly 
ordered by their author) of a study made in 
1944 in Chiapas, México, as part of the joint 
expedition of the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia, the State of 
Chiapas, and the University of Chicago, 
(with a grant supplied by The Viking Fund), 
and with the cooperation of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Content index. 
Pp. i-xii; 1-90. 

7. Notas sobre la Etnografia de los Indios 
Tzeltales de Oxchuc, by Alfonso Villa Rojas. 
Original field notes on a community in 
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Chiapas, México, roughly ordered by their 
author. The result of field work of 1942-43 
and 1943-44, as part of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington Middle American 
Research Program. Content index. Pp. 
1’-49’; 1-791; map; 19 genealogies; text 
illustrations. 

8. Informe de Cancuc, by Calixta 
Guiteras Holmes. Original field notes (or- 
ganized and retyped by their author) of a 
study made in 1944 in Chiapas, México, as 
part of the joint expedition of the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, the 
State of Chiapas, and the University of 
Chicago, (with a grant supplied by The 
Viking Fund), and with the cooperation of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Content index. Pp. 1-30; i-iv; 1-337; map; 
3 genealogies. 

9. Materials on the Huastec Language, by 
Manuel J. Andrade. The full posthumous 
field notes of work done for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in 1930 and 1933 
among the Potosi and Vera Cruz Huastec 
Indians of Mexico. Prepared for publica- 
tion by Mark H. Watkins on the basis of 
previous organization by A. H. Halpern. 
With a general introduction to all of the 
Andrade materials (Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12) 
by Mark A. Watkins. Alphabetical index. 
Pp. i-ix, 1-827; plate. 

10. Materials on the Mam, Jacaltec, 
Aguacatec, Chuj, Bachahom, Palencano, 
and Lacandon Languages, by Manual J. 
Andrade. The full posthumous field notes 
of work done for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in 1931, 1935, and 1937 among 
Indians of Maya languages in Chiapas and 
western Guatemala, including Mam texts 
transcribed by the Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Peck 
and the Rev. E. F. Sywulka from recordings 
made in the field. Prepared for publication 
by Mark H. Watkins on the basis of previous 
organization by A. H. Halpern. With an 
introduction by Mark A. Watkins. Alpha- 
betical index. Pp. i-xi, 1-1152. 

11. Materials on.the Quiché, Cakchiquel, 
and Tzutuhil Languages, by Manuel J. 
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Andrade. The full posthumous field notes 
of work done for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in 1935-1936 in central Guate- 
mala. Includes Cakchiquel texts written 
and translated by Juan de Dios Rosales, 
and an English summary of the texts by 
Gertrude Tax. Prepared for publication by 
Mark H. Watkins on the basis of previous 
organization by A. H. Halpern. With an 
introduction by Mark A. Watkins. Alpha- 
betical index. Pp. i-ix, 1-942. 

12. Materials on the Kekchi and 
Pokomam Languages, by Manuel J. 
Andrade. The full posthumous field notes 
of work done for the Carnegie Institution in 
1936 and 1938 (?) in central and northern 
Guatemala. Prepared for publication by 
Mark H. Watkins on the basis of previous 
organization by A. M. Halpern. With an 
introduction by Mark A. Watkins. Alpha- 
betical index. Pp. i-v, 1-474. 

13. The Towns of Lake Atitl4n, by Sol 
Tax. Roughly ordered original field notes 
on the Indian communities bordering Lake 
Atitlin, in Guatemala, collected in 1935 
and 1936 in a preliminary survey as part of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Middle American Research Program. Con- 
tent index. Pp. i-xiii, 1-337; map; chart. 

14. Informe de San Pedro Chenalhéd, by 
Calixta Guiteras Holmes. Original field 
notes (organized and retyped by their 
author) of a study made in 1944 in Chiapas, 
Mexico, as part of the joint expedition of the 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e His- 
toria, the State of Chiapas, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, (with a grant supplied by 
The Viking Fund), and with the cooperation 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Content index. Pp. 1-25; i-iv; 1-367; 2 
maps; 7 charts. 

Microfilm copies of this collection are now 
in the libraries of several institutions in the 
United States, Mexico and Central and 
South America, namely, the American 
Museum of Natural History Library, New 
York, New York; American Philosophical 
Society Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
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Brown University Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Carnegie Institute, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Columbia University 
Library, New York, New York; Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, New York; 
Escuela Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico; Instituto de Antropologia e 
Historia, Guatemala, Central America; Insti- 
tuto Ind. Nacional, Guatemala, Central 
America; Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C.; Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois; 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York; New York University Library, New 
York, New York; Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, Illinois; Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus, Ohio; Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts; Southwest Museum Library, 
Los Angeles, Cadifornia; Stanford Uni- 
versity Library, Palo Alto, California; 
Tulane University Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; University of California Library, 
Berkeley, California; University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles, California; 
University of Chicago Library, Chicago, 
Illinois; University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; University of New 
Mexico Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Universidad Nacional de San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru; University of Texas Library, Austin, 
Texas; University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, Washington; Wayne University 
Library, Detroit, Michigan; University of 
Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 











MorpxHo ocr: THE DEscriPTIVE ANALY- 
sis oF Worps. By Eugene A. Nida. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications. Lin- 
guistics II, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1946. pp. xii 221. 

1. Nida’s new book is primarily designed 
to serve as a textbook for students of lin- 
guistic structure. His aim is to show how 
the morphology of languages may be in- 
vestigated and stated in _ published 
grammars.! He has organized his demon- 
strations according to the technical ter- 
minology of American descriptive linguistics 
in such a way as to include most of the prin- 
ciples according to which practising linguists 
arrange their materials. No new theory 
or procedural outline for morphological 
analysis is intended. Independent of teach- 
ing purposes any book of this sort should be 
of general interest to the linguist for the 
nature of the definitions and other state- 
ments necessarily contained in it, and for the 
solution of the ever-present problems of 
logical consistency which confront writers 
of works on linguistic method. 

2. Nida’s book is eclectic in that it pre- 
sents terminology, procedures, and theory 
as derived mainly from Bloomfield and Sapir. 
The chief innovation is the employment of 
sets of invented language sequences as the 
crude data for exercises in morphological 
analysis. This alternative to the handling 
of genuine language corpora makes it easy 
to create exercises which illustrate exactly 
what the teacher wishes and no more than 


1 Gpammars recommended by Nida as guides for 
the student are (189): M. R. Haas, Tunica, Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages 4:1, New 
York, 1940; S. Newman, Yokuts Language of 
California, VFPA 2, New York, 1944; M. H. 
Watkins, A Grammar of Chichewa, LSA Diss. 
24, Philadelphia, 1937; W. L. Wonderly, Notes on 
Zoque Grammar, Glendale, Cal., 1948; C. F. 
Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Grammar, UCPAAE 34:2, 
Berkeley, 1935; C. F. Voegelin and M. E. Elling- 
hausen, Turkish Structure, JAOS 63:1, 1943. 
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that. It should of course be stated that the 
device is not strictly necessary since the total 
amount of data given for each exercise is 
not great; form-sets capable of yielding 
simple and symmetrical formulations can 
just as readily be extracted from the data 
of existing languages. Such form-sets may 
be selected to the exclusion of difficult and 
complicating problems. A procedure which 
extracted restricted data from natural lan- 
guages would be logically interesting, in 
any event, since the corpus of data represent- 
ing a given language may theoretically 
always be very large or very small, widely 
representative of the obtainable whole or 
narrowly restricted to incompletely com- 
parable items. In any case, no matter what 
restrictions operate upon it, the corpus may 
be regarded as susceptible to analysis. 
Sequence units (phonemes, phoneme se- 
quences, morphemes, and larger units) need 
not be expectably the same for the in- 
dependent analyses of large and small 
corpora of the data of one and the same lan- 
guage. Also, obviously, a small corpus may 
just as well be selected from a greater 
quantity of material as it may come into 
existence by stopping the collecting process 
when only a few forms have been obtained. 
Ifselection is made, it may serve any pedagog- 
ical purpose desired. These observations 
are not offered as a criticism of the practise of 
compounding artificial language data as 
represented in Nida’s book. But the pos- 
sibilities of genuine languages as sources 
for the type of exercise material which ap- 
pears in it need not be overlooked. 

3. The following list of chapter headings 
will give an idea of the subject coverage of 
the book: 1. Morphological Processes; 2. 
Phonological Processes; 3. Constituents of 
Words; 4. Features of Description; 5. Form- 
classes; 6. Substitutes; 7. Criteria for Deter- 
mining Words; 8. Collection of Data; 9. 
Semantic Value of Morphological Items; 
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10. Morphological Section of the Grammar; 
Appendix. A few statements illustrating 
various points are now quoted and numbered 
for reference below: 1. ‘Morphology deals 
with words. Words are conveniently de- 
fined as minimal free forms, that is to say, 
the smallest units that may be spoken 
alone.” (p. 1); 2. ‘‘All languages, so far as 
is known, construct words.” (p. 1); 3. “The 
constituency of a morphological item must 
be stated in terms of immediate constitu- 
ents... Eachimmediateconstituent must be 
described in terms of form and class. For 
example, the form of the first immediate 
constituent of the word boys is boy. The 
class of this form is ‘singular noun’.” (p. 89); 
4, “The construction of the grammar of a 
language is essentially the grouping of sets 
of items that have certain common char- 
acteristics and the showing of the inter- 
relationships of these classes of forms.” 
(p. 102); 5. ‘‘All languages that have been 
scientifically analyzed have been found to 
contain a functional class of morphological 
items that substitute for other classes of 
forms... The most common types of sub- 
stitutes are the pronouns. These words 
substitute, not for objects, but for a class of 
words, and, as the term implies, for a parti- 
cular class of words, namely, nouns.” 
(p. 1388); 6. (on Spanish canto and yo canto) 
“The -o final morpheme in canto is a sub- 
stitute for the name of the speaker.” (p. 142) ; 
7. “The substitutes are signals for signals. 
Words such as man, horse, and boy are 
signals for certain practical-world objects.” 
(p. 138); 8. “All morphological items have 
some semantic value, that is to say, they 
have some meaning. This meaning may be 
quite difficult to define, but nevertheless it 
is present.’”’ (p. 166). 

4. The statements reproduced in 3 relate 
to some of the most persistent theoretical 
cruces in descriptive linguistics, viz.: defini- 
tion of the word (1); universality of the word 
[+ absoluteness of linguistic phenomena, 
absoluteness of correspondence between 
linguistic taxonomy and natural phenomena] 
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(2); nature, logical basis, and application 
of “immediate constituents’? (3); analytic 
coverage of grammars (4); representation 
of identities and substitutabilities among 
linguistic forms (5) including ideas of 
pleonasm (6) and ideas of interpersonal re- 
actions [sociology, psychology] (7); the 
assignment of relevancy for linguistic analy- 
sis to meaning on whatever level of defini- 
tion (8). These are only some of the prob- 
lem areas which receive treatment in Nida’s 
book. The whole matter of strict consis- 
tency in analytic method as applied to the 
investigation of language structure remains 
to be resolved. The interdependence or 
non-interdependence of form and meaning, 
with all considerations of meanings as 
collectable crude data, and the techniques 
for attesting meanings relative to certain 
formal units, constitutes at present perhaps 
the most difficult (or least promising) field 
for future development. 


W. D. Preston 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A Lfneva po Bras. By Gladstone 
Chaves de Melo. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
Agir, 1946. 187 p. 

In Brazil there has been much the same 
kind of discussion of whether there is a 
“Brazilian language” that we have had 
about an ‘American language”. There 
are those who find Brazilian Portuguese a 
new and different thing from the Portuguese 
of Portugal; and at the other extreme there 
are those who decry “Brazilianisms” and 
call for strict standards of “‘correct”’ speech. 
All—or nearly all—the arguments have been 
based on emotion, national pride, prejudice, 
and other such subjective reactions, and very 
few of them on any attempt at objective 
evaluation of linguistic facts. Through 
many of the discussions has run the question 
of the influence of Indian languages—es- 


2 For a review of some of the logical difficulties 
attendant on defining immediate constituents see: 
R. S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, Lg. 23. 
81-117 (1947). 
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pecially Tupi—on Brazilian Portuguese. 
There are those who find the origin of every 
difference from European Portuguese in 
some trait—usually very vaguely identified, 
if at all—of some equally vaguely identified 
variety of Tupi. 

The author of the volume under review 
has set out to clear the old debris away, and 
to set up in its place an edifice founded on 
scientific linguistic observation. He treats 
his subject in a Preface (p. 9-10), eight 
chapters, a Final Explanation (167-70), a 
Bibliography (171-80), and an Index of 
names (181-3). The chapters are: 1, The 
Portuguese language in Brazil (11-32); 
2, The Tupi influence (33-58) ; 3, The African 
influence (59-72); 4, The popular language 
(78-96); 5, Our pronunciation (97-106); 
6, Language and style (107-18); 7, Our 
vocabulary (119-34); 8, The literary lan- 
guage (135-66). 

There is everywhere modesty, good judg- 
ment, sound sense, and an acquaintance with 
the pertinent works of modern linguistics— 
American and European. We are told “‘the 
book is for non-specialists. Linguists will 
have nothing to learn from these poor pages. 
But I offer them also to the latter, since I 
ask their criticism.’’ (10) 

The first chapter discusses the background 
of the question. The extreme positions as 
well as the moderate ones are reviewed, and 
the sound conclusion is reached that 
Brazilian Portuguese is Portuguese, and that 
the differences from the language of Portugal 
are to be expected in terms of the variations 
in time and place, and are of the kind found 
everywhere. 

Of special interest to us is the chapter on 
Tupi influence. It is well known that the 
Catholic missionaries used Tupi as the 
language for propagating their faith among 
the Indians of Brazil. We may suspect that 
the Tupi they used was a normalized and 
artificial language forced into European— 
especially Latin—grammatical categories, 
but until a great deal more work is done on 
existing Tupi-Guarani languages, the extent 
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of the normalization cannot be determined 
(Chaves de Melo does not touch on this 
aspect of the problem). We know also 
that the Bandeiras (parties sent out to look 
for gold and other loot and slaves in early 
colonial days) used coastal Tupi-speaking 
Indians as guides, and gave Tupi placenames 
in many regions that were never inhabited 
by Tupi speakers. There are then in Brazil 
many placenames that embody, with greater 
or less fidelity, Tupi linguistic material. 
And in the general vocabulary of Brazilian 
Portuguese are to be found many words for 
animals, birds, and local material objects 
that are indigenous—and usually Tupi—in 
origin. But Chaves de Melo shows clearly 
and unequivocally that all the supposed 
grammatical results of Tupi influence are 
figments of the imagination; not only are all 
such phonological, morpholopical, and syn- 
tactic usages easily traceable to or explain- 
able as developments from specific local and 
temporal forms of European Portuguese, 
but—more importantly—none of them can 
really be tied up with anything concrete in 
any specific form of Tupi. 

In the discussion of African influences it 
is shown that the Pidgin Portuguese de- 
veloped among negro slaves has penetrated 
here and there into popular and substandard 
speech in general, but Chaves de Melo 
implies that most of the pidginisms are direct 
results of tendencies already present in 
Portuguese dialects. In this he is un- 
doubtedly right: so much that passes for 
pidgin or “‘creole” languages is merely sub- 
standard evolving West-European. 

The remainder of the book is not of direct 
interest in the present review, but seems on 
the whole to be as sensible as these first few 
chapters. It will make salutary reading for 
the linguistic chauvinists of Brazil, and 
should be informative to all Romanic special- 
ists. 

Chaves de Melo makes a point that needs 
to be repeated and emphasized: colonial 
languages should be studied descriptively 
and for their own sake, and their own local 
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variations and developments need to be 
carefully and accurately noted. To this we 
can add that the languages of the native 
peoples on whom the colonial language has 
been imposed should be thoroughly recorded. 
Then, and only then, will it be possible to 
make scientifically valid studies of linguistic 
acculturation, in either or both directions. 
In studies based on such a method, there will 
be no room for emotionalism or nationalism. 
Chaves de Melo has done a service for 
popularization—in the best sense of the 
word—of good linguistic doctrine. The 
only caution one need add is that he is some- 
times a little too normative and ethnocentric. 


Gerorcs L, Tracer 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


MorpHoLocy: THE DEscRIPTIVE ANALY- 
sis OF Worps. By Eugene A. Nida. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, Linguis- 
tics, Vol. II. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 221. $1.75. 

Syntax: A Descriptive ANALysIsS. By 
Eugene A. Nida. Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1946. Mimeographed, pp. iv, 
114. $1.00. 

PxHonemics: A TECHNIQUE FoR REpDUc- 
iInG LANGUAGES TO WritiInG. By Kenneth 
L. Pike. Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
1946. Mimeographed, 2 vols. $4.00.* 
(Lithoprinted edition in preparation.) 

Tone Laneuaces: THE NATURE OF 
TONEMIC SYSTEMS WITH A TECHNIQUE FOR 
THE ANALYSIS OF THEIR SIGNIFICANT PiTcH 
Contrasts. By Kenneth L. Pike. 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1945. 
Mimeographed, pp. 159. $1.50.* (In 
process of publication in letter press by the 
University of Michigan Press.) 

PRONUNCIATION. By Kenneth L. Pike. 
Vol. I of An Intensive Course in Engiish for 
Latin-American Students. Ann Arbor: 
English Language Institute, 1942. Pp. 123. 
(Out of print.) 

Dictation EXERCISES IN 
By Eunice V. Pike. 


PHONETICS. 
Summer Institute of 
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Linguistics, 1946. Mimeographed, pp. 78, 
xiii. $1.00* 

Notes on Zoque Grammar. By William 
L. Wonderly. Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, 1943. Mimeographed, pp. 93. 
$1.50.* 

BrsLtE TRANSLATING: AN ANALYSIS OF 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES. 
By Eugene A. Nida. New York: American 
Bible Society, 1947. Pp. vii, 362. $1.75. 

TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTARY ON SELECTED 
Passaaes. By Eugene A. Nida. Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, 1947. Mimeo- 
graphed, pp. 145. $1.50. 

Lineuistic INTERLUDES. 
Nida. Summer Institute 
1947. Pp. 176. $0.90. 

LINGUISTIC AND ErHNnoGRAPHIC BIBLio- 
GRAPHY OF MEMBERS OF THE SUMMER 


By Eugene A. 
of Linguistics, 


INsTITUTE oF Linguistics. (as of 
September 1947). Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1947. Pp.8. $0.15. 


This review is concerned with the linguis- 
tic textbooks and other book-length publica- 
tions written to date by members of the 
Summer Institute of ~ Linguistics, P. O. 
Box 880, Glendale 5, California. Prices 
of those published by the Institute are shown 
above for the ones that are still available. 
Those marked with an asterisk are available 
in limited number only. 


Nida’s Morphology is a textbook de- 
veloped in the classes of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics and intended for use 
in courses in introductory descriptive lin- 
guistics. One of its features is the use of 
synthetic problems designed to give the 
student practice in handling language prob- 


1To those here mentioned should be added two 
books already reviewed in IJAL: Phonetics, by 
Kenneth L. Pike (reviewed in IJAL 11.182-86 
[1945]); The Intonation of American English, by 
Kenneth L. Pike (reviewed in IJAL 13.189-93 
{1947]). Compare also the items reviewed in 
Miscellanecus Papers in IJAL 13.66-67 (19%7). 
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lems of successively increasing complexity, 
but with data limited to material relevant 
to the type of problem being studied. The 
chapter headings will give some idea of the 
field covered: (1) Morphological Processes, 
(2) Phonological Processes, (3) Con- 
stituents of Words, (4) Features of Descrip- 
tion, (5) Form-Classes, (6) Substitutes, (7) 
Criteria for Determining Words, (8) Collec- 
tion of Data, (9) Semantic Value of 
Morphological Items, (10) Morphological 
Section of the Grammar. See now Preston’s 
review in this issue of IJAL. 


Nida’s Syntax is a companion volume to 
his Morphology, “‘designed .. . to introduce 
a basic methodology by which the syntactic 
structure of any language may be analyzed.” 
Illustrative material is mostly from English, 
with data from other languages to exemplify 
types of phenomena not found in English. 
As in Morphology, a series of simplified 
problems constructed on the patterns of 
actual languages are employed to give 
practice in structural analysis before the 
student undertakes the analysis of material 
in the field. Chapter 1 is introductory; 
chapter 2 discusses the descriptive features 
of syntactic units; chapter 3 treats principles 
used in the determination of immediate con- 
stituents. Chapter 4 is on the organization 
of syntactic data, and includes a number of 
hypothetical language problems. 


Pike’s Phonemics is likewise a text for 
classroom use, “to give to the student a 
methodology for reducing languages to 
writing, and to do so by means of graded 
exercises in language analysis.” Some of 
these exercises are hypothetical language 
problems; others are from actual language 
materials but with data restricted to certain 
features. Although the approach is bas- 
ically pedagogical, certain of the phonemic 
principles used are new contributions to the 
field. Part I of the work is a phonetic in- 
troduction with exercises. Part II, Analysis 
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and Description of Phonemic Units, is 
divided into the following sections: The 
Value and Goals of Practical Phonemics, 
Analytical Procedures, Descriptive Pro- 
cedures, Orthographical Procedures. 


Tone Languages consists of three parts. 
In the first, there is postulated a classifica- 
tion of tone languages into two basic types: 
those with basic level tones and those with 
basic gliding tones. A third type is com- 
posed of languages with a combination of 
level and gliding tones. In part two, Pike 
gives a technique for overcoming the par- 
ticular difficulties inherent in the analysis 
of contrastive but relative pitch, plus a 
method for finding the number of phonemic 
tones in the language. Part three contains 
a presentation of tonomechanical changes 
and grammatical tone changes, illustrated 
by Mixteco, in which there is much tone 
sandhi, and by Mazateco, in which there is 
an intricate system of tone fusion. 


The Pronunciation volume includes an 
analysis of English intonation. The re- 
search materials in it have been revised and 
incorporated in Pike’s book, The Intonation 
of American English.2 The general content 
of the revised material includes a phonemic 
analysis of intonation, plus an analysis of 
intonational meaning in terms of speaker 
attitudes rather than in terms of correlation 
with grammar. The pedagogical materials 
in the volume have been rewritten and in- 
corporated in An Intensive Course in English 
for Latin-American Students, by Charles 
C. Fries and staff (6 vols., revised. Ann 
Arbor: English Language Institute, 1943). 


The exercises by Eunice Pike are drill 
materials designed for the use of instructors 
in phonetics classes. It was developed over 
a period of years in actual teaching situa- 
tions, and incorporates items from a variety 
of languages as well as synthetic materials. 


2 See footnote 1. 
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Wonderly’s material is a preliminary 
phonemic and morphological analysis of the 
Zoque language of Mexico. It includes a 
phonemic statement, a chapter on phono- 
logical processes, and a morphological analy- 
sis under four major form-classes: nouns, 
verbs, particles, and interjections. These 
materials have been largely re-analyzed by 
the same author and included in Zoque 
Phonemic and Morphological Structure, an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation (1947). 


Nida’s Bible Translating is an application 
of linguistic and ethnological principles to 
problems of translation. General tech- 
niques of phonemic, morphological, and 
syntactic analysis are shown in relation to 
the translating and publishing of Biblical 
materials in aboriginal languages, including 
the problem of practical orthographies based 
on phonemic analysis. Emphasis is placed 
upon semantic problems of linguistic and 
cultural equivalence, with detailed dis- 
cussion of a large number of vocabulary 
items. 


The Translator’s Commentary is largely 
a supplement to the volume just described. 
The first chapter is a brief treatment of 
translation problems, especially semantic 
and lexical. The remaining five chapters are 
commentary on specific Biblical passages. 


3 A number of the principles treated in this book 
are summarized by Nida in his article entitled 
Linguistics and Ethnology in Translation-Prob- 
lems (Word 1.194-208 [1946]). 
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Typical items treated under each verse are: 
problems of textual criticism, exegesis, 
lexicon, syntax. 

Linguistic Interludes is a background 
presentation, in popular style, of descriptive 
and historical linguistics, arranged as a 
series of dialogues. It attempts to break 
down a number of popular misconceptions 
about language, and to establish for the 
lay reader a number of principles essential 
to an adequate approach to present-day 
structural linguistics. 


The Summer Institute of Linguistics 
Bibliography lists 72 published linguistic 
and ethnographic items by 30 investigators 
working under the Institute. These vary 
from items such as the works mentioned 
above to shorter items of technical or semi- 
popular nature. The materials listed in the 
bibliography may be classified into the 
following groups (the figure indicates the 
number of items): articles on Mexican 
languages 33 (15 of these appearing in IJAL), 
primers 6, textbooks and articles on general 
linguistics 18, technical or semi-popular 
ethnographic articles 9, reviews 2, mis- 
cellaneous 4. (Not included in the biblio- 
graphy are several mimeographed, dittoed, 
and printed materials in Mexican languages 
designed for popular use by speakers of those 
languages; these include primers and literacy 
aids of various types, stories, Biblical trans- 
lations, etc.) Of the items listed in the 
bibliography, 42 are dated 1945 or later. 


Witi1am L. WonpERLY 
SumMeErR Institute oF LINGUISTICS 














